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Almost the last of the breed 
to stock just ahout eoerything — 
even the kitchen sink—is 

Miller’s Storę in East Topsham 

Story & photographs by Stephen T. Whitney 
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E ast Topsham long has been overshad- 
owed photogenically by its valley 
neighbor, East Corinth. It is a quiet vil- 
lage, lying under a rim of hills. Beyond it, 
through the wooded countryside, there is 
only the long, lonely road to Groton. 

East TopshanTs stub-steepled church 
stands on a knoll, watching over the com- 
fortable village homes. In their midst — 
where the roads turns to cross the 


Tabor Branch — stands Miller’s Storę. 

Long before the days of supermarkets 
and the shopping plazas, Vermonters were 
accustomed to one-stop buying in Stores 
like this one. 

Life was different then. There was the 
barrel of flour in the pantry, and butter 
was churned in the kitchen. Mother had a 
home remedy for every season and ail- 
ment. A trip to the storę was something 


wares that hang from the walls or are 
packed to the ceiling. 

In the dim light one passes a box offer- 
ing common crackers, rubber boots and 
an old-fashioned ice cream freezer; an 
egg basket filled with feather dusters, snów 
shoes and an electric can-opener; needles, 
thread and a peavey; overalls and a pitcher 
pump. The front window is jumbled with 
pots and pans and a calf pail. 



Proprietor Freddie Miller, visiting 
on the storę steps with two oj his 
customers, has been a jxture 
here practically all his life. 

Aboue, inside the storę, he locates 
an obscured item for a customer. 


of an outing in those days. 

Since that time our ways have changed, 
and the village storę has adopted the 
modes of the supermarket . . . except 
MilleEs Storę. 

Behind this store’s conventional facade 
a bewildering surprise awaits the stranger. 
Inside the door he picks his way through 
shadowed aisles that are crammed and 
crowded with merchandise. He dodges 


In the back, crowded between shelves 
of toiletries and a keg holding garden tools 
and kitchen brooms, there is the village 
post Office. 

Behind the barricade of posters an- 
nouncing church suppers and farm auc- 
tions, and an avalanche of miscellaneous 
merchandise that floods across the worn 
counter, Freddie Miller enjoys the com- 
fort of his stool, his merry eyes half hid- 
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rafters to this day, while assorted nails 
and bolts can be found in dusty bins along 
the far wali. A case of eggs rests on a car- 
ton of barn paint, sharing the harsh light 
of a bare bulb overhead with a half-filled 
barrel of pickled tripe. 

In the shed next to the church, baling 
twine and cartons of nails are pushed 
against the old stone walls by rolls of 
chicken wire and cases of motor oil. Reels 
of barbed wire cover the floor, leaving 
room for a lawn mower by the door, next 
to a coil of plastic hose used in sugaring. 

It’s not so much the variety of mer- 
chandise that lends Miller's Storę its fla- 
vor, as it is the manner in which business 
is conducted. 



Helen Frost, above with a customer 
who happens to be her daughter, 
has been helping at the storę for 
23 years no w. The seeming random 
arrangement of stock encourages 
impulse buying while one awaits 
the aid of Freddie or Helen. 

den by sleepy lids. His habitual greeting 
is a labored grunt. 

A stranger backs away, confused by 
the seeming wild disorder about him and 
baffled by Miller’s crustiness. But those 
familiar, accustomed to his ways, go about 
their business, aware that cheerful help is 
only a question away: “Freddie, where’s 
the . . . ?” 

Freddie Miller has been a fixture in this 


storę sińce he was a year-and-a-half old, 
when his father, J. D. Miller, bought the 
property in 1920. He also owned a pros- 
perous hillside farm above Fast Topsham, 
a sawmill in the village and had an envi- 
able reputation as a bridge builder. When 
he acąuired the storę he simply moved 
his family from the farm to the village, 
in order that Mrs. Miller could tend the 
storę as well as the children. 

Freddie has been there ever sińce. For 
a decade after his father’s death in 1951 
he managed the storę for his mother, be- 
fore taking it over for himself. J. D. Mil- 
ler’s General Storę became Miller’s Storę. 
The name was all that Freddie changed. 

In the storeroom behind the post Office 
hay rakes and milk pails hang from the 


Grocery shopping is carried on in the 
traditional, one-customer-at-a-time way, 
while household items and soft goods are 
selected in a peek-and-poke fashion. But 
when a farmer, in work-worn clothes, 
leans against the counter enjoying a bot- 
tle of cold soda, the tempo changes. 

“Freddie, do you have any baler twine?” 

“How much do you want?” 

“Four dozen.” 

“I don't know if I have that much or 
not. I sold most of it yesterday. Morę will 
be in Monday.” 

“Fil want it before then.” 

“He-len!” The shrill ery rouses the en- 
tire storę. 

“Yes?” The soft answer comes from the 
post office. 
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Sliding off his stool and plucking a pair 
of worn work gloves from their nest be- 
hind the cash register, Freddie continues: 

“Fm going out back.” 

Helen Frost is not quite the fixture in 
Miller’s Storę that Freddie is. She didn’t 
start working here until 1949, but she 
wasn’t a stranger to it then. Her parents 
had traded there for years. Now, accord- 
ing to Freddie, she knows morę about the 
storę than he does, “Only she won’t admit 
it.” 

Freddie’s return to the storę is an- 
nounced by another ery, morę of a com- 
mand than a question: 

"He-len, did you make out the slip?” 

“For what?” 


“Baler twine.” 

“No.” 

“He took seventy-two.” Stuffing his 
gloves behind the cash register, Freddie 
adds:“There’s still about forty left. Hope 
we won't need morę before Monday.” 

Of course business is at its best when 
there are several customers in the storę. 
After swapping pleasantries, the conver- 
sation turns to business abruptly: 

“Freddie, I need a septic tank.” 

“How big?” 

“A thousand-gallon tank, I guess.” 

“Two will be in tomorrow.” Then as a 
quiet afterthought: “They’re both taken.” 
Turning for a notebook on the shelf be¬ 
hind his stool Freddie asks: “Do you want 
it for your place?” 





















“Yes.” 

“Why don't you put in a seven-hundred- 
and-fifty galion tank? It’ll save money.” 

“They say I need a thousand-gallon 
one.” 

”1 sell ten of the smaller tanks for each 
of the big ones, and nobody’s had trouble 
yet.” 

“Your place is pretty ledgy?” a new 
voice interjects. It’s half query and half 
statement. 

“For the most part. But I figurę I have 
a good spot for it out near the old apple 
trees.” 

“It would be easier to put in the smali 
one.” 

“A/r. Freeman, how’s the one you put 


“That’s true,” wavers the customer. 

Freddie opens the notebook, riffling 
the dog-eared pages until he finds the one 
he wants. A stubby finger moves down 
the page, Freddie counting aloud: “One 
. . . two . . . three . . . four . . . and that 
makes five.” He looks up. “There are six 
seven-hundred-and-fifty galion tanks on 
the truck coming in tomorrow, and five 
are sold.” Freddie waits discreetly before 
adding flatly: “Do you want it?” 

During the pause that follows, the other 
customers drift away from the circle that 
had formed about the counter, and go 
back to the errands that had brought them 
there. 

“I might as well have it.” 


Picking up a pen from the counter, 
Freddie confirms the transaction with a 
new entry on the page. “Fil put you down 
for it.” 

“ Hel-en \” Freddie cries, as he closes 
the notebook. “Let's take care of the peo- 
ple who are waiting.” 

Miller’s Storę retains a special attrac- 
tion for children. Three smali brothers 
cluster excitedly about the counter. The 
eldest is just big enough to rest his elbows 
spread-eagled in front of Freddie, while 
the youngest, his little hands clamped 
knuckle-white to the counteFs edge, man- 
ages to hołd himself on tiptoes, to stare 
wide-eyed at the proprietor. 



Ropę, straps, collars and harness 
are grouped here in a logical 
juxtaposition. Snowshoes, with 
straps, hang above. At right a 
waiting customer fortifies himself 
with a cold soda and reads an 
auction notice. 


in last year?” Freddie is back in the con- 
versation. 

“Fine.” The fiat Vermont twang is 
muffled by a rack of winter jackets that 
have been occupying Mr. Freeman as he 
waits his turn at the counter. “Fve got 
good gravel on my place, and there’s no 
problem with drainage.” 

“You can always add pipę in the seep- 
age bed,” Freddie suggests. 
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“Mother wants flour and shortening,” 
the eldest announces, as he pushes two 
crumpled bilis across the counter. 

“And yeast,” the middle brother cor- 
rects from behind. 

Helen gathers the three items quickly 
as Freddie turns on his tool to make 
change at the register. 

“Here’s twenty-four cents for your 
mother, ,, he States, as the order is placed 
before the lads. In anxious unison the 
brothers announce it was their reward for 
running the errand. 

“What do you want?” Freddie asks 
wearily. 

The eldest turns quickly to the shelf be¬ 
hind, and his hand goes directly to a slice 
of chocolate cake enriched with marsh- 


mallow filling. The middle brother moves 
almost as quickly for the same confec- 
tion. 

“What have you got there?” Freddie 
queries. The boys turn to display their 
selections. “You can’t have those. They’re 
twenty-cents apiece, and you don't have 
enough money.” 

Freddie slides from his stool and 
rounds the counter to join the young trio. 
Reluctantly the boys surrender their 
treasures, which Freddie rearranges on 
the crowded shelf. Looking over the as- 
sortment before him, he picks out three 
smali jellied cakes and hands them to the 
boys. 

“You’ve got enough money for these,” 
he says gruffly. The faces, darkened by 


Freddie Miller s base of operations 
is his counter stool. Within arm s 
reach are his cash register, the 
account and special order books. 


disappointment only a moment before, 
now are lighted by smiles. “Don’t eat 
them in the storę,” Freddie admonishes, as 
the trio hurries automatically for the door, 
barely remembering their original errand. 

Freddie turns the corner of the counter, 
heading for his stool. He mumbles aloud, 
as much to himself as to Helen: 

“Ten cents is too much to get for those 
cakes.” 
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Bach Rml Tćrur 

SAMUEL R. OGDEN 


H ołd your hats and here we go! Let me warn you first that 
this trip is not for everyone. I suppose it could be argued 
that this is an act of rank discrimination. 

Perhaps so, but this trip is so unusual and so exciting — like 
a trip through an antediluvian landscape in part, that I must 
lay it out. Those who try it will bless me, Fm surę. Those who 
are scared away will be able to take the second half of the tour 
next year. My inspiration this time was to explore the east shore 
of that most beautiful body of water in New England, Lakę 
Champlain, and 1 wanted to start at the southernmost end of it. 

One thing about Lakę Champlain noticed particularly by 
those cruising its waters, is that both shores — east and west — 
are extraordinarily free from the blemishes of civilization. On 
the east there is, it is true, the unsightly waterfront of Burlington 
— (what a pity this should have been allowed to develop) — 
and on the west the industrial sprawi of the International Paper 
company works near Ticonderoga. 

I say this as one coming from country where every foot of 
waterfront on a recreational lakę was literally littered with all 
sorts of jerry-built structures, from amusement parks to scream- 
ing signs and crude cheek-to-jowl shanties. 

But the shores of Lakę Champlain at the moment present an 
entirely different aspect — from that of Lakę George for ex- 
ample. With remarkably few exceptions the shores viewed by 
the watery traveler present a scene not too different from that 
which Sieur de la Champlain marveled at when his flotilla of 
canoes first entered the lakę on July 4th, 1609. 

Before starting, I assumed that the trip would easily make it 
north as far as Shelburne Bay, but in the end we finished at Ver- 
gennes. Now for the details: 

The southernmost tip of Lakę Champlain actually lies in New 
York State, and the first Vermont town to border on it is West 
Haven, which protrudes into New York like a long, aquiline 
nose. Thus, to start at Vermont’s southernmost shore one must 
travel through a part of Washington County, N.Y. 

So let us start arbitrarily at Wallingford, Vermont on U.S. 7, 
as this is convenient, and Route 140 westward over to Poultney 
is pleasant, traversing some lovely countryside, passing through 
Tinmouth and Middletown Springs. 

Arriving at East Poultney one sees a fascinating half-brick 
half-frame museum and the handsome old Eagle Tavern on the 
Green, in whose center is one of the loveliest churches in 
Vermont. Now we go on two miles to Poultney, continuing 
straight through the village to the campus of Green Mountain 
College, turning right past the pleasant grounds for a quarter 


mile to a stop Street. Here we turn left into New York State, 
Crossing Rte. 22A and continuing on Town Road 18. In about 
four miles this road joins Rte. 273 and about five miles past that 
junction we come to the village of Whitehall, once known as 
Skenesborough, which is at the head of the Hudson River-Lake 
Champlain Canal. 

We continue straight ahead to cross the railroad tracks, and 
at the first stop light past them we turn right onto Main Street. 
Turn left at the next light (almost immediately), and take the 
bridge Crossing the Canal, which is marked Lock 12. Here we 
turn left again at a stop sign and again left at a Street which is 
just a mile from where we reached Main Street. 

A bit morę than a half mile further, we come to the East Bay 
Road, cross a bridge and immediately turn right. This is a dirt 
road and the real beginning of our adventures. 

This dirt road does not show on many maps, so if there is any 
question in your mind, inquire at Lock 12, specifying that you 
want the dirt road which follows the west (left) side of East Bay. 
If the roads are muddy perhaps it would be smart to take an 
alternate road which runs north on the east side of East Bay. 

If you are uncertain about traveling over eleven miles of un- 
paved road through lonesome and unpopulated countryside, or 
if the weather is bad, eschew this part of the trip. But let me tell 
you, that if you do, you will have missed seeing the weirdest and 
most unbelievable countryside that could possibly exist. 

Passing along this road — with the opaque and dismal waters 
of East Bay immediately bordering, just a foot below the rutted 
track, and with a great and dismal swamp where water glitters 
between the tree trunks on the other side, we enter into another 
world, a world one could not expect to find anywhere in New 
England. This is as I saw it at the time of high water in the Spring. 
It is as though we now found ourselves in the midst of Eocene 
landscape, with the possibility of meeting one of the great three- 
toed tyrannosaurs such as left their footprints elsewhere in Ver- 
mont. 

The Beers Atlas map of 1869 shows this a well-defined road 
with a dozen or so farms situated along its reaches. It shows 
East Bay as a part of the Poultney River, whereas the map we 
are using shows the Poultney River discharging into East Bay 
just below Carver’s Falls. At any ratę, the town of West Haven 
lies off the beaten path. 

The landscape is characterized by tree-filled swamps and 
marshes named Schoolhouse, Billings and Reed, abrupt hills 
and stony ledges, and this is one of the few abodes in Vermont 
of rattlesnakes. For me it was an unknown territory. 

Soon there appear haphazardly cultivated fields on the left 
with a view of rocky cliffs ahead. Now the jungle, which is alive 
with birds, closes in again, and we come upon the ruins of a sub- 
stantial brick farmhouse. Across the water to the right a farm 
appears, this about 2Vi miles from where we entered the road. 
Now two abandoned farmhouses appear on the left, and then a 
mobile home, which apparently is occupied. 

Next one comes on narrow fields of corn on the left, and here 
we pass a gamę warden, riding on a mysterious assignment. So 
we reach Coggman’s Pond, five miles from the start, and straight 
ahead we see a white farmhouse on a hill. Just past it we come 
to a paved road, and here we zig left and zag right and continue 
straight ahead. 

About ten miles from our start on the road we come to a 
junction, keeping to the right. Now begins a region of stone 
houses, and those who collect such houses will find a rich lode. 
There is a nifty one on the right and almost immediately another 
on the left. 

About a mile-and-a-half beyond these houses a road leads off 
to the right. Here we keep straight ahead and, in another mile, 
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come to blacktop, upon which we turn left, headed for Benson’s 
Landing. 

On this stretch of road we get our first glimpse of Lakę 
Champlain, unless one counts East Bay as part of the lakę. Past 
the Landing and short of Stony Point we take the second left. 
Immediately on the right is a dilapidated stone house and in less 
than a mile is another with a stone outbuilding. Just beyond these 
we take a road to the right, soon passing on the right what ap- 
pears to be a commune. 

About a mile-and-a-half past the stone houses take the road 
left and prepare to enter the town of Orwell in Addison County. 
After some 2Vi miles on this road we take a left for Chipman's 
Point, which is on Rte. 73A. Here there is an old stone ware- 
house at the water’s edge and a ferry landing, which, at the time 



of my visit, was not operating. Only a few miles north along the 
shore lies the Revolutionary War site of the Mt. Independence 
fortifications. 

We return now, turning away from the lakę to skirt marshy 
East Creek, to the junction of 73A with 73, here turning left 
toward Larrabee’s Point. We cross the Addison Branch of the 
Rutland Railroad, which used to reach the shore below, at 
Beadle’s Cove. 

Along this road there are nice views of the lakę to the south, 
and at the Point we come upon the Ticonderoga Ferry, another 
splendid stone warehouse and brick dwelling. Half a mile up 
the shore lies Hand’s Cove, whence Ethan Allen and his men 
sailed the night of May 9, 1775 to capture Fort Ticonderoga. 

Now we return to the junction with Route 74 and a half mile 
further on, where 74 bears off to the right, we keep straight 
ahead. After traveling two and three-tenths mile morę we turn 
left through the famous Shoreham apple orchards, which linę 
both sides of the road. 

Seen across the lakę ahead is a great industrial complex which 
I take to be the new plant of the International Paper company 
above Ticonderoga. In about nine miles the road comes to the 
lakę shore at Stony Cove (and here we saw some ducks). 

Now we keep on north beside the lakę, turning left onto Rte. 
125, which takes us into the town of Addison. Keeping on past 
the McCuen Slang Waterfowl Area, we come directly to Chim- 
ney Point, the historie old Barnes Place and the Champlain 
Bridge, which crosses the lakę here to Crown Point, N.Y. 

From Chimney Point we proceed northward on Rte. 17 past 
the D.A.R. State Park. We permit the numbered route to leave 
us as we continue straight north past OwTs Head, Potash, Arnold 
and Button Bay toward Basin Harbor. 

Along this way we pass morę stone houses as well as Button 
Bay State Park, where the National Girl Scout Round-Up was 
held ten years ago. Two miles past the park we take the left 
branch. 

I have included this detour to the Basin Harbor Club and its 
landing strip, because of the magnificent view of the lakę here 
and the delightful little landlocked harbor which is a haven for 
many smali craft. 

Now we return to the road we came in on, but keep straight 
ahead toward Vergennes. Ali roads at this point must follow up- 
stream along Otter Creek (Vermont's longest river), for there is 
no way to cross it until we reach the bridge over the great falls 
within the limits of ‘The Smallest City in the United States.” 
This is about six miles from Basin Harbor. 

It was at this place during the War of 1812, that, with amazing 
expediency, Macdonough built his fleet of warships from green 
Vermont timber, which defeated the British fleet at the Battle of 
Plattsburgh. 

Well, by now, unless you have brought lunch along, you will 
be hungry, for it is past noon. There are several restaurants here 
where one can obtain a good meal. We have traveled nearly 100 
miles and still have to get back to the starting point, so we have 
gone far enough. Exploration of the lake’s northernmost shores 
will have to be postponed. 

Leaving Vergennes behind we drive south on Rte. 22A, which 
is a direct ride to Fair Haven through beautiful Champlain Val- 
ley farmlands. At Fair Haven we turn east on U.S. 4 to Rutland 
and then south on U.S. 7 to Wallingford. 

There is a pleasant alternative possible by turning south on 
the Creek Road in West Rutland, thus bypassing Rutland, and 
following the west bank of the Otter Creek to Wallingford. 

On my odometer the total mileage was 197, returning via the 
Creek Road. In my judgement, this trip is the most fascinating 
of all that we have taken to datę. 
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Triggered largely by big-time skiittg tiearby, much of 
Vermont's mountain country, until Act 250 intervened, 
has been peppered with good and bad examples oj 

The Great Leisure Home Bonanza 

by Rockwell Stephens 
Color Photographs by Clyde H. Smith 


H e looked out over the valley below 
his mountainside house and the 
green-clad hills stretching beyond. A 
week ago he had moved into a vacation 
home colony in central Vermont. 

“Look there. Better than the New York- 
Newark skylines, even if you could see 
that far through the smog.” He obviously 
was a contented man. He had sought and 
found, within a day’s drive, his retreat — 
the objective of innumerable city and 
suburban folk packed among the mil- 
lions, who in ever increasing numbers are 
seeking a Vermont haven from metropoli- 
tan-suburban Iiving. 

He had picked his site from the hun- 
dreds upon hundreds now offered by land 
developers in almost every section of Ver- 


mont. “I bought here because all but 
one or two sites had been sold, and with 
only 45 homes I knew there would never 
be any crowding,” he said. “Besides, I 
rented here last Winter to get the feel of 
the place, and I knew it was what I wanted. 

“My total investment is $40,000, in- 
cluding everything for the house. I put in 
$15,000 cash and mortgaged my unen- 
cumbered New Jersey home, because 
I got a better interest ratę there than here. 
It will cost me $3,000 a year to carry 
this, but based on others’ experience, I 
expect $2,000 a year from rentals. With 
tax benefits it may cost me little morę 
than $ 1,000 a year to own. 

“We used to come up to the ski area — 
there are five near here —, spend a week¬ 


end at a lodge, and it cost a fortunę. We 
drive up in four hours and a half. Now we 
can come for a week in the Fali, for Sum- 
mer weekends, and good stretches of 
skiing time. We can get the youngsters 
out of the city, and we’ll get a lot of living 
for what it costs. A good investment, too. 
The house is well built and the land will 
be forever.” 

This touch of euphoria at owning a 
piece of Vermont is a common denomina- 
tor of new part-time residents and their 
counterparts who still may be seeking 
escape from suburbia. They constitute a 
new market now being exploited to the 
hilt. It was inevitable that the image of 
an unspoiled countryside and the roman- 
tic connotations of a Vermont way of life 
should be recognized as a product to be 
packaged, like any other commodity, 
and sold with all the techniąues of mod¬ 
ern merchandising. 

Not that a vacation home in Vermont 
is anything new. Only the size and the 
naturę of the leisure home business is 
new. Many Vermont towns long have 
been noted for their Summer homes, and 
for years village and farm houses have 
been bought by city-dwellers and re- 
fashioned for year-around use. But the 
little white farmhouse at the end of the 
road, with barn, fields and woodlot — 
“we picked it up years ago for $6,000” 
— that kind of a gem, is gone forever. 

The name of the gamę now is the lei¬ 
sure home village or colony — a few to 
morę than a thousand acres assembled by 
land developers and subdivided for build- 
ing sites of an acre or morę. Their number 
and magnitude have raised problems vital 
to the parent communities and equally 
critical to the aspirations of the new part- 
time residents. 

By the late 1960’s it became apparent, 
however, that the onslaught of bulldozers 
on Vermont’s mountain and valley slopes, 
combined with the population pressure 
of new families, might be morę than the 
land and the landscape could survive. The 
very qualities responsible for making 
Vermont a special world, cherished by 
(continued on page 15) 
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Poor plantiing and worse design, 
in a State desperately short euen 
oj residential housing, assails 
the eyes in many areas, belo w near 
St. Johnsbury, and right on Route 100 
near Pittsjield. But Jine designs 
and good site planning are fowid, too, 
at bottom near Warren at Siigarbush 
and opposite at Murray Hill, aboue 
Manchester Center. 
























. . . Big Quechee 


Lakes is partly a restoręd village . . . 




***** 


Qnechee Lakes near Woodstock, lower gronp, will be Vermont’s largest deoeloj 
aitrts for 2,500fatnilies on somc 6,000 acres. Included is the old 
mili village of Qnechee. The entrance couered bridge is new. 
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Secluded Waterford Springs, upper group, now half deueloped, 
lies in northeastern Vermont, aims mainly for Boston residents. 


. . . Waterford Springs nestles on the upper Connecticut . . . 
















. . . New homes are going up at Quechee Lakes . . . 



New construction in wooded areas oj Quechee Lakes includes row houses, 
top, and separate priuate homes. The one aboue has view throtigh 
woods to farm which is now the development’s riding club. 
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sewage disposal on individual lots and 
threatened major pollution problems. 
Vacation homes already outnumbered 
local residents’ three to one. Local resi- 
dents’ tax bilis were mounting because of 
the town’s need for morę services for its 
bulging population. 

An appeal to the Capitol for advice 
and help brought the Governor and a task 
force for a first-hand look at this far-from- 
isolated crisis. Environmental control at 
once became a Iegislative priority. 

The following Spring the Vermont 
General Assembly passed the Land Use 
and Development Act. Starting June 1, 


ber. The State environmental board 
received morę than 300 applications in its 
first year, and had morę than 500 by last 
Fali. 

What are the choices for the family 
seeking haven from megalopolis? There 
is almost infinite variety. 

Most developments' prospectuses show 
winding roads on hill or mountainside 
between rows of lots side-by-side and 
back-to-back. Building choices rangę 
from stock plans to a variety of houses, 
especially designed for the buyers’ own 
tastes and requirements. In most cases the 
developer will erect the chosen house, but 



Aerial view aboue Dover shows rabbit warren of access roads 
bulldozed in the steep, fragile mountainside. 
New Yermont laws have halted this type of development. 


native and visitor alike, might well be in 
real and present danger of exploitation 
and decay. 

Conservationists have long pointed out 
the dangers of uncontrolled land use. Ali 
land, they say, has certain inherent capa- 
bilities for the support of man. The limita- 
tions of soil type, slope, exposure and 
climate dictate its best use. To ignore or 
materially tamper with these basie re- 
sources is to endanger or destroy the 
environment, and — in direct conse- 
quence — to make drastic alteration in 
man’s way of life. 

By the mid-Sixties a State planning 
office and a few regional planning and 
conservation groups were assessing the 
present and looking to the futurę, but 
nonę had the power to implcment their 
recommendations. Towns were moving, 
but slowly, to adopt zoning regulations, 
most of which proved ill-designed to 
meet impending problems. 

The 22,000 vacation homes found in 
Vermont by a planning study in 1968 
were but a trickle compared to the great 
wave of land development projects 
launched sińce then, and which now 
were presenting very grave problems to 
many smali communities unable to con¬ 
trol their growth. 

The pace of this growth is suggested 
by a 250 percent inerease in building 
construction from 1960 to 1969, boom- 
ing land prices such as average inereases 
from $90 an acre to $400 in Warren, 
$24 to $800 in Stowe, and common indi- 
vidual cases, such as an 80-acre farm with 
a good house and barn at $16,000. Two 
of these acres alone brought $8,000 each 
five years later. 

A nationwide household moving serv- 
ice found it was bringing four times as 
many families into Vermont as out. Resi- 
dent telephones morę than doubled in 
ten years in Stowe, tripled in South Lon- 
donderry and leaped from 600 to morę 
than 1,000 in Wilmington. Vermont 
needed 78 years to install its first 100,000 
’phones, 13 years for the next 100,000, 
and will need but eight years for its third 
such gain. 

In the Spring of 1969 one town, popu¬ 
lation 550, found virtually half of its 
land owned by out-of-state land develop- 
ers, whose projects would introduce 
enough new families to morę than quad- 
ruple this number, bringing problems 
with which it was quite unable to cope. 

Bulldozers were slashing roads on 
mountain land so steep that serious ero- 
sion seemed inevitable and Winter use 
unlikely except by snowmobile. Thin 
soil over rock ledges precluded adequate 


1970 communities now have the force 
of State law to implement their own plan¬ 
ning. And Vermont became the first State 
to take such a dramatic step to guide its 
destiny in terms of the physical charac- 
teristics and limitations of its natural 
resources and environmental quality. 

The immediate impact of this Act 250 
was to halt a number of projects under- 
taken with little regard for potentially 
disastrous environmental consequences. 
And its requirement that subdivision 
plans pass inspection by local, regional 
and finally State authority, revealed for 
the first time their rapidly inereasing num- 


the buyer may choose his own contractor, 
subject to approval of exterior plans and 
setting, to ensure architectural harmony. 

The condominium is fast becoming the 
preferred type of dwelling, The buyer has 
undivided ownership of his own house 
and immediately adjacent land, and he 
shares ownership within the condominium 
association of all undivided or open land 
and facilities in the project. Administra- 
tion of the area and the rights and respon- 
sibilities of all residents are detailed in a 
covenant to which all subscribe. An agent 
handles administration and services for 
the group at a fixed ratę. 
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Carefully located and 
handsomely designed homes 
are characteristic oj the 
Church Hollow development 
in Marlboro, above, and the 
Robert Burley-designed 
Murray Hill, located on 
a ridge ouerlookitig 
Manchester Center. 


The agent may be the developer’s or- 
ganization or an independent firm, such 
as one in Warren which serves many of 
the residents of the Sugarbush and Mad 
River areas. Typical property manage- 
ment service includes twice-weekly in- 
spections of house and grounds (inside 
and out), service as rental agent (with a 
complete household inventory before and 
after each tenant), grounds care and snow- 
plowing, and even maid and laundry 
service, for fees starting at $300 a year. 

This firnfs experience throws light 
on the decision of whether to buy or rent 
a vacation home. Their list of available 
rentals includes condominium apartments 
priced from $55 to $110 per night, $350 
to $600 Sunday to Sunday and monthly 
from $1,200 and up. They advise pro- 
spective buyers of such apartments that 


income from rentals during periods when 
they aren’t using them may amount to 
ten per cent of annual carrying charges. 
But they add: “Don’t buy if you need this 
income to carry your investment.” 

A limited sampling of the hundreds of 
older and newer vacation home offerings 
can only suggest their character and vari- 
ety. The new Church Hollow project in 
Marlboro, to start at the Southern end of 
the State, plans for 35 houses clustered 
in threes and fours on twenty of its 100 
acres of rolling woodland. It reflects the 
best of contemporary planning and design. 

Plans here include a year ’round indoor 
swimming pool, tennis courts, private 
road system, water supply and sewage 
treatment facility. The houses are gener- 
ously dimensioned, cedar shingled, have 


wide planked decks for outdoor living, 
and are priced in the $75,000 rangę. 

North of Route 9 in the towns of Wil- 
mington, Dover and Wardsboro, is per- 
haps the greatest concentration and vari- 
ety of developments in the State, some 
established several years ago. 

One of the largest new projects is 
planned around the Haystack Mountain 
ski area, where a number of “villages” 
have been plotted, each to contain ten or 
morę condominiums. Each village will 
have its own condominium association. 
Ali will share the deyelopmenfs own 
water system and septic treatment plant. 

A new golf course is to be ready at 
Haystack this Spring, when construction 
is to start on a new resort hotel. Some 
thirty homes have been built sińce the 
ski area opened seven years ago, but new 
construction will be almost entirely con¬ 
dominiums, priced from $5,400 for the 
land and $23,000 and up for the housing 
units. 

Condominium clusters, one-acre lot 
developments and chalets, many of the 
latter reflecting an “ersatz Austrian” style 
now largely abandoned as not in keeping 
with Vermont tradition, dot the hills 
around the huge Mt. Snów Ski area. Two 
nearby ski areas — Stratton and Magie 
Mountain — were early centers of indi- 
vidual homes. Stratton is distinguished 
for its recently-developed program of 
Summer activities to supplement its Win¬ 
ter program. Adjacent to the ski area is 
Birch Hill, a development of 120 con¬ 
dominium units, which has had steady 
growth over the past five years. 

Murray Hill is an unusual condo¬ 
minium development located within walk- 
ing distance of Manchester Depot and 
Manchester Center. On a 24-acre wooded 
ridge architect Robert Burley has designed 
five groups of two to six town houses. He 
has been a consistent advocate of cluster 
housing, to preserve open land quality, 
and this group reflects the skill he brought 
to the first such project at Sugarbush 
Village and Mad River Glen, in concen- 
trating dwellings without sacrificing pri- 
vacy or outlook. Buildings will occupy 
less than five per cent of the land. 

The substantial Capital investment 
reąuired for a development is suggested 
by the $2.25 million projected cost of 
Murray Hill. It will have tennis courts 
and a pool building. Ali wiring will be 
underground, and water and sewerage 
will be connected to Manchester^ munic- 
ipal facilities. 

Prices for one, two and three bedroom 
homes at Murray Hill are in the $25,000 
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Several oj the large ski areas 
have embarked on their own 
carefully planned leisure 
hotne villages. Notable are 
those at Sugarbush and 
Stratton, and morę recently 
private hotnes and large 
condominium units at 
Bromley, aboue, and 
at Killington, at right. 






to $45,000 rangę, with annual service 
costs, including taxes, estimated at $100 
to $150 a month. Construction started 
last August for first occupancy in Novem- 
ber. 

East of Manchester is the big Bromley 
Mountain ski area, whose adjacent 200- 
acre North Village was planned four years 
ago. Seven condominium clusters have 
been built, as well as a number of indi- 
vidual homes on generous-sized lots. The 
area has its own water supply and tertiary 
septic treatment plant. 

Condominiums here are priced in the 
$40,000 to $45,000 rangę, with land pur- 
chase based on a 40-year ground lease. 
Lease payments may start at $100 per 
year for the first ten years, go to $200 
for the eleventh to twentieth year, $300 
to the fortieth year, and finał payment of 
$2,000 to secure title. The ground lease 
arrangement for land is said to be gaining 
popularity because of the relatively smali 
annual cost, although the total amount 
may exceed a single cash payment. 

Largest in all New England is the 
6,000-acre Quechee Lakes development, 
located between White River Junction 
and Woodstock and projected for 2,500 
families. Emphasis here is on “farmsteads” 
of five acres or morę, sheltered by green- 
belts. Most house sites are an acre. 

The developers at Quechee offer their 
own group of house designs at $25,000 
to $30,000, excluding lot cost. A score 
of condominiums rangę from $35,000 to 
$52,000. The area has its own 2,700- 
foot ski lift (vertical rise of 670 feet), an 
18-hole golf course, tennis, riding center 
and trails, and an indoor-outdoor pool 
with squash courts and other facilities at 
the Quechee Club, for residents. Plans 
cali for restoration of the original Quechee 
lakę, and an additional 80-acre lakę 
above it for water sports. 

The developer has purchased and re- 
stored the old buildings and many of the 
homes in Quechee village, which was 
slowly becoming a ghost town sińce the 
loss of its woolen mills years ago. A typi- 
cal New England green is planned as the 
site for early New England houses which 
the developer seeks to purchase elsewhere 
and transport for restoration and recon- 
struction. 

At the head of the Ottauquechee River 
valley the triple peaks of Killington and 
its big ski complex are the magnet for 
the projected $10 million Killington East 
development, initiated in 1968. 

Some 150 lots and forty condominium 
units are planned, half of which had been 
sold by last Winter — many as speculative 
buys rather than for immediate use. The 


condominiums have a central water 
supply and tertiary septic treatment plant. 
Service and management fees rangę from 
$1 19 to $189 quarterly, water and sewage 
charges from $100 to $130 annually. Lot 
buyers drill their own wells and install 
individual waste systems. Condominium 
prices rangę from $30,000 to $45,000, 
lots from $3,000 up. 

Some twelve miles north of Killington 
on Routh 100 — the so-called ski high- 
way — is the Hawk Mountain colony 
designed by Robert Williams and com- 
pleted several years ago. Its 45 houses, 
now all purchased, reflect the skill and 
originality with which he carried out his 
strongly-expressed philosophy that land 
and homes should create an environment 
for community living, “a way of life.” A 
waiting list for rentals and an occasional 


re-sale, attest to the success of the colony. 

Sky Hawk Village at the Mt. Ascutney 
ski area, Great Hawk colony near Roches¬ 
ter and Hawk Pine Hills in Norwich, are 
other Williams-designed projects still 
under development. 

Farther north in Waitsfield and Warren 
the big Sugarbush, Mad River and Glen 
Ellen ski areas have attracted moderate- 
sized projects. Recent growth has been 
largely in condominiums. Despite the 
relatively high density of housing units, 
a panoramie view from the Sugarbush 
golf course demonstrates the validity of 
Robert Burley's contention that vacation 
homes need not destroy the landscape. 
From this vantage point hardly a roof- 
top can be seen. 

In the Stowe, Mt. Mansfield and 
Madonna Mountain region, development 
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through the 1960’s was largely in new 
construction and improvement of motels 
and lodges, locally owned and operated. 
“We were cultivating our own garden, 
said a Stowe lodge owner, “and working 
on a comprehensive plan for growth. We 
began this in 1964, but secured passage 
of interim zoning regulations only last 
Spring." 

But by last Fali, zoning authorities and 
the Lamoille County Development Com- 
mission faced projects proposing a total 
of nearly a thousand new housing units. 
Many were rejected. Others are being 
replanned. 

On the Connecticut River, largely 
overlooked by the developers, is the Wa- 
terford Springs colony, “a half-hour from 
Franconia Notch and an hour-and-a- 
quarter above White River Junction," ac- 
cording to its Boston-based owner. 

Waterford Springs has two miles of 
frontage on the Comerford Reservoir, a 
seven-mile lakę. An estimated maximum 
of 160 two-acre parcels, of which morę 
than forty are sold, have been plotted, 
leaving 450 acres in common land. 

How stands Vermont in the face of 
changes implicit in this massive infiltra- 
tion of new part-time residents? 

Construction and services have created 
new jobs and new enterprises. Appraised 
value of real estate has tripled in the past 
ten years to create a broader base for prop- 
erty taxes, from which towns derive the 
major part of their income. 


Use oj native materials is characteristic of the 
Hawk developments, ihe jrst at Pittsjeld, 
others now at Rochester, Norwich, Mt. Ascutney. 



But local tax rates have mounted 
steeply to pay for the increased services 
a town must provide for a growing popu- 
lation, even though it be part-time in 
character. And many towns face still high- 
er budgets to fund the growing cost of 
pollution control. 

Older Vermonters are concerned at 
the influx of part-time residents who 
have no commitment to their new com- 
munities. But others maintain that vaca- 
tion home owners are a new people re- 
source, contributing in many ways to 
community life — and their children may 
well be a new Vermont generation. 

But the main concern is the environ- 
ment. The landmark legislation of 1970 
has channeled land development into less 
threatening paths. Experience already has 
pointed to refinements and redefinitions 
designed for morę effective control. 


The Vermonter’s traditional self-reli- 
ance and independence have allowed 
government to touch but lightly the con- 
duct of his own affairs. But the emergence 
of complex problems, carrying a wholly 
new threat to his environment, has re- 
called into new focus the significant 
words of Article Seventh of the Constitu- 
tion of the State: “That government is 
. . . instituted for the common benefit, 
protection and security of the people . . . 
or community and that the community 
hath an indubitable, unalienable and inde- 
feasible right to inform or alter govern- 
ment in such manner as shall be, by that 
community, judged most conducive to 
the public weal." 

Written nearly two centuries ago, this 
declaration gives reaffirmation to Ver- 
monters’ determination to preserve, as 
well as share, their heritage. 











Vermonters in droues just happen 
to stop by when they notice the 

STEHM COMIHG OUT THE YEMT 

From Noel Perrins new book, 

Amateur Sugar Maker 
With drawings by Robert MacLean 


F or some reason, town meeting day in 
Vermont — the first Tuesday after the 
first Monday in March — is almost al- 
ways warm and sunny. Winter has by no 
means ended. It is going to snów again at 
least three or four times. Fields won’t be 
starting to green up until mid-April. Li- 
lacs and apple blossoms won’t be out until 
May. But when you get home from town 
meeting at two or three in the afternoon, 
the temperaturę is up to sixty. Snow-water 
is dripping from all the eaves, and you 
can almost hear the maples pumping sap. 
It is irresistible to hang a few buckets. 
Even though you remember clearly from 
Iast year that the sap ran only one day, 
and then the temperaturę stayed below 
forty for a week and you didn’t get an- 
other drop, the afternoon is just too nice 
to waste. 

Town meeting day in 1970 was like the 
rest: blue skies and a cunning semblance 
of spring. A little after three P.M. my 
daughters and I emerged from the barn. I 
was carrying a brace and bit, a hammer, 
and a clean sap bucket containing a pile 
of freshly washed spouts. Lily, the nine- 
year-old, was staggering behind me with a 
stack of buckets; and Maggie, the six-year- 
old, came last with the lids. It was hard 
walking, because there was still two feet 
of snów on the ground, and the crust had 
completely rotted sińce morning. 


We were heading for a row of hundred- 
year-old maples along the road in front of 
our house. They are fortunately on the 
higher side of the road, so that only a lit¬ 
tle highway salt gets to them. With luck, 
they won't be completely killed for an- 
other twenty years. (I have already started 
their replacements: a row of saplings dug 
up in the woods, set halfway between each 
of the old trees and ten feet further back 



from the road. They should be ready for 
tapping soon after the year 2 , 000 . I hope 
to be sitting on the front porch, quaver- 
ing advice.) 

When our procession reached the first 
tree, I went around to the south side, 
where sap usually runs best, and found a 
place directly under a big branch where 
there was no scar from an old tap. I drilled 
the first hole, and hammered in a spout. A 
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few seconds later sap began dripping out, 
the drops in such quick succession that it 
was almost a tiny stream. A fraction of a 
second after that, all the buckets and all 
the lids were in the snów, and the girls 
were fighting over who would be the first 
to put her mouth up to the spout and get 
the year’s first drink of new sap. I have 
often wondered if the settlers, with eight 
or ten children each, and their troughs 
just sitting on the ground, didn’t lose a lot 
of sap. Parental discipline must have been 
sterner then. 


out of the cab driving it another few feet 
down the road. Furthermore, a fuli sap 
bucket is impossible for a smali girl to car- 
ry, and not easy even for a grown man. It 
has no handle, it weighs about thirty 
pounds, and it sloshes terribly. (That’s 
why Fve sińce bought two flare-lipped 
gathering pails for $9 each.) We probably 
spilled six or eight gallons in the process 
of gathering. 

To my dismay, the tank had only about 
a foot of sap in the bottom when we were 
done, and the thought did cross my mind 



By four o’clock we had eighteen 
buckets up, two on the southerly side of 
each front tree. Even from the house you 
could hear one of the nicest of all spring 
sounds, which is the ping of sap dripping 
into empty buckets. You don’t get that 
with plastic tubing. I don’t suppose you 
got it with the old wooden buckets, either. 

The rest of my buckets I planned not to 
hang until mid-March. I didn’t have them 
all washed, anyway. But if there was a 
good early run, Fd at least get some of it. 
And there was. Thursday and Friday were 
both warm after freezing nights, and by 
Saturday most of the buckets were fuli. 
and the rest at least half. These were six- 
teen-quart buckets, which means that I 
had sixty-some gallons of sap to play with. 
By kitchen standards, this is a formidable 
quantity. 

Saturday was another blue and gold day. 
and the minutę I stepped outside, I knew 
I was not only going to gather but to try 
my first boiling. I had had my old wooden 
collection tank soaking sińce Tuesday, and 
it was now fully taken up and ready to 
use. Also remarkably heavy. By tipping 
it up on one side and then using my thighs 
as a fulcrum, I was just able to hoost it 
into the back of the truck. 

Even with the girls to help, it took long- 
er than I had expected to empty eighteen 
buckets. A truck, of course, won’t come 
when called, like the horses you see in 
sugaring ads, and I was constantly in and 


that it would be prudent to wait a few 
days before boiling. I could use today to 
wash the rest of the buckets, and maybe 
paint the rustier ones. I firmly repressed 
the thought, though, and we drove on 
down the hundred feet from the last tree 
to the sugarhouse. The sun was high, and 
the rapid ping of sap dripping into the 
newly empty buckets sounded reassuring. 
There'd be a few morę gallons by noon, if 
I needed them. 

I had worked out my plans long before. 
Not having a storage tank, I intended to 
run sap into the evaporator directly from 
the truck. The dirt road where it goes past 
the sugarhouse is about eighteen inches 
higher than the house-site. (If you'd asked 
me that morning, I would have said three 
feet.) With the added elevation of the 
truck, I could easily park at the edge of 
the road and pipę in by gravity. An hour’s 
boiling, and Fd have a galion of syrup 
— the pale delicate fancy grade that you 
get from the very first sap. Other years, 
sugaring in the kitchen, I thought Fd done 
well to get three or four baby-food jars 
of first-run. 

In actual fact, it took morę than an 
hour just to get the sap flowing. I had long 
ago bought twenty feet of one-inch plastic 
pipę ($3.60 at Nichols Hardware in Lyme, 
New Hampshire) and attached one end to 
the intake valve of the evaporator. It took 
about a minutę to fit the other end into a 
coupling and the coupling into the new 


hose on my tank. When nothing at all 
happened, my first thought was to unhook 
the evaporator end and try sucking on it, 
as people do when siphoning gas. Again 
nothing happened It was Lily who found 
the ice pług where the pipę sagged lowest 
in the middle, and she and Mag who 
worked an eight-inch lump of ice out with 
their hands. The next suck got me a 
mouthful of sap (it beats gasoline), but 
no stream followed. Not enough elevation. 
Eventually I worked a couple of old 
beams under the tank, raising it another 
six inches. Then at last the evaporator be¬ 
gan to fili with a steady gurgling sound. 
While it filled, the girls and I laid a fire in 
the grate, chiefiy of alder branches and 
barn boards. Then I opened the steam 
vents and lit the fire. 

You get a superb draft with an evapora- 
tor, and about two minutes later the first 
wisp of steam arose from the sap. A min¬ 
utę or two after that, the red paint began 
to blacken on the furnace doors, and at 
the same instant the first little wave of 
boiling began. Shortly thereafter the 
whole back pan went into a rolling boil, 
and a continuous eight-square-foot cloud 
of white steam began ascending to the 
steam vent and out both sides of it. I 
rushed out the door to see what it looked 
like from outside. 

What it looked like is hard to describe. 
For some reason the sugarhouse reminded 
me of a Viking helmet, the great plumes 
of steam, now gold-colored in the sunlight, 
being the horns. This mass of steam Corn¬ 
ing out in perfect silence and then fioat- 
ing away on the wind also reminded me 
by an even looser association of a Clipper 
ship leaving port with sails just up. But all 
it actually looked like, I suppose, is a 
sugarhouse in the spring. 

Shrieks from Lily brought me back in. 
Both pans were now boiling at high speed, 
and a thick, yellowy-white foam had 
formed all over the surface and was begin- 
ning to mount rapidly in the corners. I 
was prepared for it. Included with the 
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evaporator had come a tin skimmer — an 
instrument like a trim, very narrow dust- 
pan, with perforations all over the bottom. 
For the first time I skimmed the pans. 
Some sugar-makers fling the foam on the 
floor, but I was (and am) too proud of my 
new sugarhouse, and sent it flying out into 
the snów. The sap had already taken on a 
faint tinge of color, and enough was going 
out as steam so that the float valves had 
opened, and a steady stream was flowing 
in from the truck to the first pan and from 
the first pan to the second. 

Just after I finished skimming and put- 
ting a Iittle morę wood on the fire, I 
learned a new social fact about Vermont. 
I see no truth at all to the myth that New 
Englanders are tactiturn — they love gos- 
sip as well as anyone I ever knew — but 
the talk takes place mostly on neutral 
ground: in Stores and barnyards, at auc- 
tions and church suppers. Your house is 
private. Vermonters are less likely to 
drop in unannounced for coffee than 
most other Americans, or to have you 
over for the evening. There are about two 
hundred people in Thetford Center, and 
I would guess I know a hundred and nine- 
ty of them. But I have not been in morę 
than a dozen houses, and most people 
have never been in minę. 

A different custom prevails for sugar- 
houses. Steam had been rolling out for 
about fifteen minutes now, and people in 
the village had had time to see it. I don’t 
say they came pouring out of their houses 
and down to visit, but one or two at a 
time, a remarkable number did appear. 
First came Gordon Fifield, who lives just 
across the covered bridge, with stories 
about sugaring when he was a boy. Then 
Rob Flunter. Then a man, actually not 
from the village at all, who delivers milk 
for Billings Dairy. (He’s not the same 
milkman I bought two pigs from a few 
years ago, but his successor.) Then Russell 
Jamieson, an old friend from up on Gove 
Hill, who happened to be passing in his 
truck. 

I am elear that if I ever build another 
sugarhouse that's visible from a traveled 
road, 1 will make it considerably larger 
than eight feet by eleven. Ken Bragg's, 
which I was in for the first time just re- 
cently, is probably about right. There’s 
room in his, on one side of the evaporator, 
and not crowding it any, for a row of 
armchairs. 

It was Russell who pointed out to me 
that I was just about to have an emergen- 
cy. I was so busy talking and skimming 
and keeping Margaret from opening the 
draw-off tap that I hadn’t noticed that 
the stream of new sap had ceased coming 
in. The level in the back pan was sinking 


fast. Most sugar-makers keep a bucket of 
water standing by for such cases, and I 
had one, too. But you hate to thin your 
sap that way; and while Russell opened 
the grate doors to chill the fire, I rushed 
out to check the tank. There was about 
three inches of sap left in the bottom, but 
not a drop flowing. I tipped it up on its 
side and held it long enough to run most 
of the remaining sap in, and then I let my 
fire go out and closed down for the day, 
without having madę any syrup at all. 
What I had in the back pan was about 
twenty gallons of pale amber fluid, per- 
ceptibly thicker and sweeter than sap, but 
nothing like syrup. In the Iittle flat-bot- 
tomed front pan I had a couple of gallons 
of some stuff sweet enough so that Maggie 
and Lily each drank a cupful with relish 
(you set the cup on a snowbank for a cou¬ 
ple of minutes first to cool it), but proba¬ 
bly no morę than halfway to syrup. I had 
been boiling for just over an hour. That 
afternoon it snowed a Iittle, the tempera¬ 
turę dropped, and the sap quit running. 

I hung the rest of my buckets the next 
Saturday. That is, I hung another twenty- 
two, sińce I never had got the rusty buck¬ 
ets painted. My best one — the only one 
that I ever bought brand new — was down 


in the sugarhouse fuli of water. It was 
good sugar weather, and the sap was run¬ 
ning briskly. Four days after that I had a 
day off from school and spent it boiling 
again. Willis Wood, the student who had 
come with me when I had bought the 
evaporator, worked with me. This time 
the gathering tank was fuli to the top when 
we started, which meant we had a hundred 
and fifty gallons. 

The partly boiled sap in the pans had 
been sitting there eleven days, but it was 
frozen solid. I don’t believe it had deterio- 
rated much — any morę than frozen or- 
ange juice does in a grocer’s counter. It 
was not only thawed but steaming within 
six or seven minutes of the time we started 
the fire. It soon did morę. I had been con- 


tent the previous time to keep the surface 
of the pans at a brisk rolling boil. But 
Willis is morę adventuresome. He said his 
Cousin Augustus down in Weathersfield, 
who is eighty-two and who has sugared 
every spring for seventy years now, kept 
the sap in his pans leaping up like storm 
waves breaking on a rocky coast. Other- 
wise you’re just fooling around, said 
Willis. 

With my reluctant consent, he began 
stuffing barn boards into the fire as fast as 
they’d go. A sort of Iow murmur went 
over the pans, the column of steam visibly 
thickened, and for the first time a cloud 
bank began to build up under the sugar¬ 
house roof. All the Windows misted over 
simultaneously. Then the whole surface 
of boiling sap surged up, something like 
fifty pots on a stove all boiling over at 
once. (This is no exaggeration, but a slight 
understatement. I checked. My wife’s pots 
rangę from saucepans five inches in diame- 
ter to one big ten-incher for cooking corn 
on the cob. Her two favorites are sixes. 
When one of them boils over, a twenty- 
eight-square-inch surface surges up. With 
the evaporator, 1,728 square inches of 
boiling surface are invo!ved, or sixty-one 
pots’ worth.) Just before there was a flood, 


Willis slammed the draft shut, and the 
whole surface gradually sank down again, 
still boiling hard. He opened it part way, 
and it started back up. We seemed doomed 
to fool around. 

At that point something Russell Jamie¬ 
son told me popped into mind. I had 
known all along that syrup pans some- 
times surge up, though I hadn’t realized 
it was quite so dramatic. I knew from 
GrimnTs catalogue that there was a Chem¬ 
ical on the market called Atmos 300 
which is supposed to prevent this. But I 
had no idea of putting Atmos 300 in my 
sap, any morę than I would plant stilbes- 
trol pellets under the skin behind a calf’s 
ear to force him to grow faster. That’s 
not farming, that’s outdoor chemistry. 
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I also had heard of a nineteenth-century 
techniąue for keeping pans from boiling 
over, which is to suspend a little piece of 
pork fat from a rafter, so that it dangles 
over your back pan, just below the rim. 
When the boiling sap leaps up and 
touches it, just enough gets melted to stop 
the high boiling. It can’t really make 
mapie sugar taste like pork fat, or Ver- 
mont sugar wouldn’t have kept its good 
reputation. But I wasn’t attracted to the 
pork fat system, either. 

Russell, though, was a dairy farmer for 
thirty years, and he knows a lot of dairy 
tricks. He had described the magical ef- 
fect when you let one drop of cream fali 
onto the stormy surface of an evaporator. 
While Willis stayed to tinker with the 
draft and keep skimming, I hurried up to 
the house. We turned out not to have any 
cream, but we did have a pint of Billings 
Coffee-Cereal Special. When I came back 
with it, we opened the draft fuli, waited 


until the upward surge began, and then I 
stuck my finger in the Coffee-Cereal Spe¬ 
cial, and let one drop fali into the pan. It 
does look like magie. The whole pan quits 
tossing at once, and even the humming 
sound dies away, though the column of 
steam rises as thickly as before. I always 
keep a little jar of cream on a handy snow- 
bank now. 

This being a weekday morning, there 
were fewer visitors than there had been 
the first time. But one of the town listers 
— in most of America they’re called tax 
assessors — did show up in mid-morning. 
He said he wanted to ask me some ques- 
tions about a piece of land I had sold. I 
think he also wanted to watch a little 
sugaring, and reminisce. It was no mo¬ 
ment to sit down and chat, because with 
our new fast-boil system we were getting 
to have something very close to mapie 
syrup in the front pan. Willis and I were 
just hesitating whether to draw the first 


batch off. In other years, making a half- 
pint at a time on the kitchen stove, I had 
judged the product by taking a little out 
in a teaspoon and seeing if it tasted right. 
It always tasted delicious, and the syrup 
fairly often turned out later to be a little 
thin. No harm when it’s for home con- 
sumption, but now I was a commercial 
producer. Ali the same, we had some in 
the scoop now, and were tasting. 

The lister watched for a moment, and 
then asked us if we knew about aproning. 
Neither of us did. (Cousin Augustus has 
an ancient hydrometer.) So he took the 
scoop, dipped it in the finishing pan, and 
then held it vertically over the pan until 
the last drops were trembling on the edge. 
Then they aproned. Instead of falling, 
they slowly merged until there was a little 
curving apron across the rim of the scoop, 
looking rather like mapie taffy. “Draw 
her off, boys,” he said triumphantly, and 
we did. We got a galion and a half of fine 
first-run syrup. 

A sugarmaker back in 1872 would have 
left the syrup standing a couple of days 
to let the nitrates and the sugar sand settle 
out, and then canned it cold. (Or, morę 
likely, he would have taken it on down to 
mapie sugar, which formed 90% of the 
crop in those days.) Willis and I ran ours 
through a double filter: an inner paper 
one and an outer felt one, both of which 
I had bought at Grimnrs in Rutland. 
$3.25 for the felt, 35 cents for the paper. 
The felt will last indefinitely; some people 
throw away a paper one after using - 
and washing — it no morę than eight or 
ten times. Then we canned the first galion 
on the spot, put a quart in a jar for Willis 
to take home as pay, and left the last 
quart still slowly dripping through. Before 
lunch we madę another galion. 

1 had a good supply of cans ready, hav- 
ing saved them up for five years from all 
the syrup my wife and I had bought, 
which was a couple of gallons a year. The 
one to three quarts I had been making my- 
self each spring never even lasted until 


NOEL PERRIN 

The author of Amateur Sugar Maker , 
just published by the University 
Press of New England and Yermont 
Life , is a Dartmouth College profes- 
sor of English and a resident of 
Thetford Center. This is an excerpt 
from his third book. A Passport 
Secretly Green was published in 1961 
and Dr. BowdlePs Legacy in 1969. 
Mr. Perrin’s articles have appeared 
in The New Yorker , HarpePs , Punch, 
Vogue and Yermont Life. 
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summer. I have a feeling you’re not sup- 
posed to reuse Vermont Sugarmakers As- 
sociation cans, but I have been careful 
never to ask. Anyway, I am not alone in 
reusing them. There used to be a hard¬ 
ware storę in White River Junction — a 
tali old storę fuli of parts for plough har- 
ness and big wooden hayrakes — that 
always had a whole tableful of them for 
sale, rather like the bookstores on Fourth 
Avenue in New York that have slightly 
used review copies of new books for sale 
at half price. 

When the season ended on April 16th, 
I had madę eight and a half gallons from 
forty buckets. A little Iow, but then I got 
half the buckets up late. Three gallons I 
kept for my family, and one I gave away. 
Willis Wood got a quart for pay, and so 
did Gary Fifield, a Thetford Academy 
senior who is roughly Gordon’s second 
cousin. Fle dropped in at the third boiling, 



and stayed to work. That left four gallons 
to sell, all of which I sold in half-gallon 
cans at $4 each, for total cash receipts of 
$32. In each case the buyer was someone 
1 knew who was aware he was getting his 
syrup in a secondhand though spotless 
can. I didn't grade it, because I didn’t 
have a State grading set. In my own opin- 
ion, it was all Grade A. The Fancy grade 
I either kept or gave as presents; and the 
one galion that was clearly Grade B I also 
kept, because Lily loves it strong and dark. 

As against total expenditures of 
$508.23 in getting ready to sugar, $32 is 
a fairly poor return. It would be even 
worse if I figured in any value for the sev- 
eral hundred hours of my time I put in 
building the sugar house and boiling, or 
counted truck time to Royalton, Ran- 
dolph, and Rutland to buy eąuipment. 
Furthermore, most of the profit I imme- 
diately spent on the two gathering pails 
and a hydrometer. But I have three lines 


of defense against any critical comment. 

First, this was my prentice year. I ex- 
pect to do better in the futurę. This year I 
expect to hang sixty buckets (an evapora- 
tor the size of minę will handle up to two 
hundred) and to get a fuli quart from 
each. That will be fifteen gallons, of 
which I expect to sell ten or eleven. Even 
granting that this time Fil be paying for 
new half-gallon cans at 38!/i cents each, 
net receipts will be in the neighborhood 
of $75. In time, as Lily and Margaret get 
stronger and we hang morę buckets, they 
may reach $ 100 and even morę. 

Secondly, there is the question of what 
I would be doing if I weren't sugaring. I 
observe that many of my fellow teachers 
put in their spare time in March getting 
in a little late skiing, going to the movies 
and watching baseball on television. Their 
receipts are invariably $ 0 . 00 , and what 
with lift tickets and Head skis and one 
thing and another, their expenses often 
exceed minę. Nor do they wind up with 
a year’s supply of syrup. On the contrary, 
most of them feel they can’t afford 
decent syrup for their own pancakes, and 
are getting stuff which is 6 % mapie or 
5Vi % mapie or — this is superstition, not 
flavor — 2% mapie. The ones who mostly 
watch movies, as a matter of fact, don’t 
even dare eat pancakes, because they are 
afraid of getting fat. Whereas if they were 
getting out a frock and milking stool, or 
hanging a few buckets, they could eat 
what they pleased. 

But my last linę of defense is the one I 
put most stock in. Sugaring, even on a 
much larger scalę than minę, is not really 
a commercial operation. It is the happi- 
est of combinations, a commercial affair 
which is also an annual rite, even an act 
of love. I will quote two old sugar-makers 
as evidence. One is a man named L.C. 
Davis of South Reading, Vt. In 1878 he 
gave a speech to an audience he addressed 
as “Brother Farmers.” He began by quot- 
ing Thomas Jefferson on farming in gen¬ 
erał (“Tillers of the soil are the chosen of 
the Lord”), and then he launched into 
sugaring techniques — about as much 
from the point of view of the mapie tree 
as that of the farmer. Mr. Davis felt, for 
example, that no mapie, even the biggest, 
should be asked to handle morę than one 
spout. But he had noticed many of his 
neighbors putting in three or even four, 
just as I do. (I go by a rule which says 
don’t tap a tree until it’s ten inches in di- 
ameter. One spout from there to eighteen 
inches, then two, and so on up to a maxi- 
mum of four.) Mr. Davis could not have 
approved less. “To such I would say: you 
ought to have a guardian put over you, 
and if the trees could speak, they would 


have it done. Why will you abuse this 
most noble of trees, the sugar mapie?” 
These are not the words of a businessman 
— though Mr. Davis madę good money 
out of sugaring — but of a lover. 

My other witness, Lyman Newton of 
Fairfield, was not so much in love with 
mapie trees as he was with Vermont itself. 
But he expressed his love through the 
spring rites at the evaporator. In 1885 he 
gave a speech before the State Board of 
Agriculture. He started by talking about 
sugar in generał, dwelling on its plebeian 
origin. (Beets! Sorgo grass!) Then he 
turned to sugar in its lordly condition. 
His style rises — slightly — to the occa- 
sion. Echoes of the King James Bibie can 
be heard in his normally fiat storekeeper 
prose. 

“Here in Northern Vermont we neither 
raise the Southern cane nor the Western 
sorghum, neither do we make beet sugar; 
but we are credited with making a supe¬ 
rior article of mapie sugar, a kind of sweet 
that when madę with care retains its mois- 
ture and rich aromatic flavor, rendering 
it morę acceptable to consumers than the 
most refined and highly-scented candies 
of the confectioner; and where introduced 
is almost always surę to sell, and especial- 
ly is this the case among those who spent 
their childhood and youth in a mapie 
sugar country. Hence the West has be- 
come to us a market for mapie sugar. Ver- 
monters have gone everywhere, and when 
spring comes they remember, like the 
children of Israel, not the leeks and gar- 
lics but the sugar works of their native 
hills. . . . And they attempt, although 
many times vainly, to satisfy their appe- 
tite by going to the grocery, where they 
inquire of the proprietor if he has Ver- 
mont mapie sugar on hand, and they are 
informed that k he has a smali lot of new 
direct from the East,’ and without waiting 
to investigate, they make a purchase. They 
get about as near Vermont mapie sugar as 
oleomargarine is like Vermont butter.” 

When you’re producing a sacred article, 
you don’t have to maximize your cash re¬ 
turn. cO? 
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lt’s a Field Day for the Morgan Horses and 

4 H Club youngsters too 



On a Saturday in late May for fifteen 
years now, the Statewide 4-H Light 
Horse Field Day has brought together 
hundreds of eager youngsters and tlieir 
parents to Weyhridge, the shire of the 
Morgan horse. 

Tliis, the Light Horse program, is 
Vermont's leading 4-H livestock Proj¬ 
ect now — in Jact is the leading 4-H 
livestock program in the nation. 

The gala day of demonstrations, 
which also is open to otlier visitors, 
gives the youngsters pointers onfitting , 
showing, training and driving. It helps 
them to improve tlieir horsemanship 
and to train tlieir own horses better. lt's 
a chance, also, to see sonie of the finest 
Morgans in the worki — UVM Cau¬ 
tor, UVM Kathy and UVM Novelty. 

The Field Day is put on hy Donald 
J. Balch, director of the UVM Morgan 
Horse Program. !t’s a day of Jim and 
learning Jor those who love the Morgan 
horse, YermonTs State ani mai. 























Field Day photographs by Clyde H. Smith 


at the far left show the familiar entrance to the University 
ofVermont Morgan Horse Farm at Weybridge; helów it, a demonstration 
of driving style, and at far right of riding; helów, running mares 
and at hottom, the whole colorful scene. 
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BRING MAY FLOWERS 


but only after March has brought 

its hesitant promise of Spring to the cold 
land. False Fiopes ride on sFiowers and thiaws 
—to be dasFied again by a new snowstorm. 
Reluctantly it cornes. On Southern slopes 
patches of bare ground emerge. The streams 
awakening, break away the ice. Then the 
first hint of green appears in the meadows. 


In town the children brave the first rain, 
by Clyde Smith. Margins of white still rim 
country clearings, and drifts hang in the 
woods. Now the warming rains cleave to the 
thawing earth, the mist clinging, hovering 
in the warmer air above Barnet hillsides, 
as recorded by Richard W. Brown. 

The mountain streams, Hamilton FalIs in 
Windham here filmed by Ray Bates, 
fed by tons of melting snów, roar in terri- 
fying grandeur to flooded valleys below. 


APRIL SHOWERS 




















TraditionaMy sugaring is supposed to 
start at Town Meeting time, but often, 
as in this view of the Powell sugar- 
house in Pomfret by C/yde Smith, it 
runs well into April. This is known, 
too, as “mudtime/ , when meltwater runs 
in roads, frost is coming out, and 
one drives country roads cautiously. 
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Just such a scene was filmed by C. A. 

Murray in Hartland. And when the snów 
finally has gone in April, the meadows 
and bushes are greening, water levels 
are high from the Spring runoff. Here 
in Sudbury, as filmed by T. M. Fyles, 
it has flooded back across low-lying 
meadowlands from Otter Creek. 
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Spring arrives late at the 
hilltop farms. Here at Max 
Gray's place on East Hill 
in Calais, photographed by 
Charles A. Smith, the trees 
are just beginning to leaf 
out. At Peacham’s barn-now- 
post office, as pictured by 
Carsten W. johnson , only a 
few weeks later in May, the 















apple trees are in fuli and 
fragrant blossom. The Spring 
had progressed almost to June 
when Lud Munchmeyer found 
in East Craftsbury this 
smali girl, who was marching 
as the efficient marshal to 
a paradę of sleek Jerseys, 
leading them home from lush 
pastures for evening milking. 


















Probably no section of Vermont 
can lay claim to such pastorał 
beauty as lower Caledonia County, 
especially in the Springtime. 
Here it appears in two portraits 
by Richard W. Brown. 

On a rolling farmstead between 
Barnet and Peacham, an old white 
horse meditates on the waning 
day. In the larger setting, the 
viIlagę of Peacham floats in a 



blanket of new Spring verdure. 
The camera points to the west, 
the roads from Danville and East 
Peacham approaching the viIlagę 
center from the right. The old 
Bayley-Hazen Military Road goes 
through the community, past the 
church, to the photograph's far 
left center. The symmetrical form 
of Morse Mountain appears in the 
far right distance. 
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The long days of late May by good fortunę 
coincide with a time of many chores, which 
press Vermont farmers this part of the year. 
The rosy glow of a Spring sunset suffuses 
this scene near the Leo Hutchinson farm in 
East Corinth, filmed by Hans Wendler, as 
a flock of sheep is led to new pastures. 

c Cr> 
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LIYING HERITAGE 



CHARLES T. MORRISSEY 

What Do You Cali It ? 


O n the rear cover of last Summer’s issue of Yermont Life 
was a photograph of Texas Falls in Hancock. How did a 
beautiful waterfall in Vermont get the name of Texasl Nobody 
knows for surę, but lots of people have speculated about the 
reasons for that name. Trying to deduce the origins of place and 
other names in Vermont is a continuing pastime, providing both 
fun and frustration. Even the most taciturn Vermonter is not re- 
luctant to speak with an air of authority about how our place 
names originated. 

Similarly, when place names are changed, it is likely that 
opinions will be freely volunteered that the new names are in- 
appropriate for some reason. Last spring Vermonters argued for 
weeks about a proposal to change the name of Niggerhead 
Mountain, Niggerhead Brook, and Niggerhead Pond in Marsh- 
field. Defenders of the name said it wasn’t meant to be a racial 
insult to Black Americans, and probably owes its origin to some 
forgotten lumbering term or botanical specimen, not to racial 
stereotypes. 

Advocates of changing Niggerhead to some other name 
which would not be offensive insisted that it was a racial slur. 
The controversy was finally resolved when the State Board of Li- 
braries (which has jurisdiction for determining official place 
names) voted unanimously to change the three Niggerheads to 
Marshfields. 

Predictably the complaints immediately arose: why Marsh- 
fieldl Why not something morę imaginative? Several people sug- 
gested other names. And so it goes. Arguments about place 
names never end. 

These arguments often brings disputants to George R. Stew- 
art’s book, American Place-Names: A Concise and Selective 
Dictionary For The Continental United States of America , a 
550-page compendium published in 1970 by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. But this guide is frustrating because it omits some 
Vermont place names that people often inąuire about ( Peth , for 
example, and Adamant ), or cites a non-Vermont example of a 
name which also occurs in Vermont (Camels Hump in Cali- 
fornia, but not Camels Hump in Vermont), or ignores local 
pride by not noting that Island Pond and St. Johnsbury , to men- 
tion two illustrations, are the only towns with these names in 
the nation. 

On the other hand Stewarfs book does provide some sur- 
prises for the Vermont student of American place names. Did 
you know that the South Dakota Legislature in 1927 named 
Grace Coolidge Creek after Mrs. Calvin Coolidge? Or that Ches¬ 
ter Arthur, the Vermont-born President from Fairfield, was hon- 
ored by having Chester , Texas, named after him, as well as 


Arthur Peak in Yellowstone National Park? Or that United 
States Senator George F. Edmunds of Richmond and Burlington 
was immortalized in the State of Washington by having the town 
of Edmonds named in his honor? The spelling of the Senator’s 
name was garbled in transmission, but the sentiment was gen- 
uine. 

But when Stewart ventures to explain the roots of certain Yer¬ 
mont place names he probably raises the ire of some Vermont 
readers. He suggests that Pomfret, Vermont, was named after 
the Earl of Pomfret, prominent in the court of King George II 
of England, when actually it was named after Pomfret , Connecti¬ 
cut. (Many early setflers came from Connecticut, dotting our 
State with transplanted Connecticut town names.) 

Stewart notes that Fairlee “was probably from a family 
name,” but Fairlee’s town historian, Philip Robinson, has two 
different theories. One is that in an argument about what to cali 
the un-named place one person said he had been treated “fairly,” 
and as a compromise this name was chosen. The other theory is 
that some of Rogers' Rangers, while returning from their north- 
ward trek during the French and Indian War, encamped on the 
eastern side of the Connecticut and noticed the “fair lea” across 
the river. 

Stewart claims that both Montpelier and Calais were named 
“in the post-Revolutionary period of enthusiasm, because of 
French aid in the War.” Locally you’11 hear natives say this is 
not definitely so, but only one theory. Why the founder and 
namer of both towns, Jacob Davis, had an affection for French 
names remains a mystery; historian Shirley Kelley has suggested 
it may lie in the fact that Jacob Davis hired a French governess 
to care for his children, and she gave him the idea. 

Not just with place names but with other names and terms, too, 
the problem of what to cali something is never ending. Consider 
Ronald Rood’s experience regarding the steers and other live- 
stock he has maintained on his farm in Lincoln. “We madę the 
mistake of naming all our animals,” Rood writes in his recent 
book, Animals Nobody Loves, “and in so doing gave each a per- 
sonality. It is one thing to fili your freezer with neatly wrapped 
pieces of a steer; it is quite another when those steaks or roasts 
came from Buttercup or Frisky or Chocolate. We learned the 
hard way the old country adage if you’re going to eat it, don’t 
name it.’ ” 

A story with a similar point is told by Lawrence J. Doolin of 
Isle La Motte. In this story a census-taker asked a Vermont 
farmer to give the baptismal name of his son. The farmer said 
his son had no name. The census-taker was incredulous and 
asked, “What do you do when you want to cali your son?” “I 
don’t cali him,” the farmer explained, “I go get him.” 

Perhaps the best way to resolve this problem of what to cali 
something is simply go ahead and make a name choice and not 
be bothered by any back-talk about it. Beatrice Vaughan of 
East Thetford, Vermont, tells a story in her newest book, The 
Ladies Aid Cookbook , that is not about a place name but illus- 
trates this point well, and also shows how some of the “summer 
people” are hard to get used to. 

Attending a country supper, a city man seated himself at the 
long table and was approached by the chairman of the supper 
committee. “Do you like baked beans?” she asked the newcomer. 
He said he couldn’t stand them. “Do you like brown bread?” 
she asked. He said he couldn’t stand brown bread either. “Do 
you like rhubarb pie?” she asked. He said he couldn’t even stand 
the thought of eating a piece of rhubarb pie. “In that case,” said 
the exasperated lady, “you'd better cali it that you’ve already 
eaten.” And with that she gathered up his piąte, knife, and fork. 

This must have taught him a thing or two about how Ver- 
monters choose to cali things. It’s a gamę without an ending. c O? 
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Fine land 
that a man still 
can afford to farm — 

ITS GOING 
GOING- 

the same way the 
auctioneer calls it. 
Story & photographs 
by Daniel A. Neary 


E ast Montpelier — Snów lingered on 
the ground last Spring, or, put anoth- 
er way, “Hung on.” It was as if Winter 
were putting the sąueeze on Spring by 
shortening it. 

A person, especially a farmer, could 
sense the force of the Winter past. It was 
poor sugaring. Late cold spells postponed 
the sap runs until the time when most 
trees started to bud. That madę for poorly 
flavored syrup. 

There was nothing anyone could do 
about it — this lingering Winter. It was 
— well — a product of forces beyond 
people’s control. 

In a way the Winter’s lingering seemed 
to reflect what lay behind the large farm 
machinery auction held April 20th at the 
top of Gould Hill Road. Two men and 
their families had lingered at farming — 
in two different New England locations — 
but decided to move last year because of 
forces beyond their control — being 
squeezed, sort of like what Winter did to 
Spring. 

Harold Sees of East Montpelier had 
been working his 400-plus acres sińce 


1943. This Spring, at 59, he was moving 
West — out to Alberta, to the foothills of 
the Canadian Rockies. 

Back in the Spring of 1943 Harold and 
his wife, Selma, a native of Alberta, had 
taken a train from Calgary to Montpelier. 
It took five days and four nights. Harold 
had been a logger in Canada. He wanted 
to come back to Vermont to farm. But 
this Spring he was planning to go back to 
Alberta by car, some 2,800 miles, leaving 
behind a farm described by a Department 
of Agriculture official as a place “where 
God put the finishing touches on the 
world.” 

The Sees farm is well known in this 
area for its beauty. It has mountain views 
in every direction. Last year the place was 
bought by Herman Sparrow, 57, of North- 
borough. Mass., who had sold out a chain 
of farms amounting to about 1,000 acres. 
The Sparrow farm was the last of the large 
ones in that area, now a Boston suburb. 
Both the Sees and the Sparrow farms were 
in the $ 100,000-plus category. 

There are eight children in the Sparrow 
family, and Herman, a large, barrel- 
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chested man with a healthy coating of 
white whiskers, says he came to Vermont 
because his father vacationed here and be- 
cause he wanted to get away from the 
“suburban sprawi.” Two sons now work 
the Vermont farm full-time. The others 
have remained “down country.” 

“Why, my great-great grandmother is 
buried on the shores of Lakę Elmore,” 
said Sparrow of his Vermont roots. “It 
was sort of natural for me to come here.” 

The Sees place, the Iast dairy farm in 
the Gould Hill region, was purchased by 
a man who farmed thirty miles from Bos¬ 
ton. Two prosperous farmers were moving 
north, away from people, away from pop- 
ulation density. What was crowded and 
high taxes to the Vermont farmer was 
peace, solitude and a futurę to the Boston 
farmer. 

Harold Sees, known as a hard working 
farmer, was selling out and moving West. 

“It’s not crowded out there in Canada. 
There’s plenty of room. You are taxed on 
the land and not the buildings. Anyway, 

I always liked the West — never knew 
why I spent so much time in the East.” 


This farmstead, ouerlooking the Worcester Rangę to the west, was the equipment auction site. 

Harold Sees, helów, put a big hulldozer, ahove, through its paces jor the bidders. 


And Herman Sparrow, before the farm 
machinery auction on his new place, gazed 
out over the Green Mountains, watching 
a hawk circle in the sky: “Why, this town 
is just like Northborough was twenty 
years ago,” he said. “The growth is just 
starting here.” 

Selma Sees remembered that the first 
year she and Harold moved to East Mont- 
pelier, he used horses to plow, plant, cut 
hay, harvest feed and collect sap. 

“In those days there were six farms 
shipping milk right in this neighborhood.” 
she said, “and they were morę self-suffi- 
cient. People raised pigs and other ani- 
mals. Our first farm had thirty milkers. 
The children and I raised 500 chickens 
and Harold logged. Most of the roads 
around here weren’t passable in Winter. 

“The next year we bought our first 
rubber-tired tractor,” she continued, tell- 
ing about how the farm expanded into 
one of the largest in the area. Then came 
a barn with enough stanchions to milk 
eighty head and space to storę 450 tons 
of hay. The problems were the cost of 
labor (few were willing to work from 




















4:30 a.m. to 9 p.m. six days a week), the 
price of milk, rising taxes and increasing 
cost of grain. 

Harold Sees is a large man who wears a 
battered green twill cap. His hands are 
big and meaty. He has a reputation for 
being a prodigious worker. He is a strict 
Seventh Day Adventist, which means 
resting on Saturdays. He doesn’t drink, 
smoke or swear. 

Farmers regard him as an equipment 
and machinery man. That means he pours 
all of his money back into equipment. 
Some put money into their herds — the 
quality of stock or breeding — but Harold 
likes equipment. The bigger and fancier 
it is the better. 

In part that was why there was a sepa- 
rate auction for his farm machinery. Har¬ 
old didn’t take the normal route of selling 
everything at once — his 150 head, farm- 
stead and equipment. Instead he sold the 
farm to Sparrow, the cows separately, 
and the machinery nearly a year later. 

Harold Sees was moving to a 640-acre, 
mile square spread in Canada to raise 200 
head of beef cattle, and to raise grain on 
fiat land, where there are no Stones and no 
trees — and no taxes on buildings. He 
brought along an Allis-Chalmers D21, a 
mammoth orange tractor with huge cleated 
wheels six feet high and two feet wide, 
which puts a man on the seat nine feet off 
the ground. He was shipping that to Al¬ 
berta. 

The day before the auction people 
came to look at the Sees' machinery. They 
spoke apprehensively that a large, success- 
ful farmer like Harold Sees was leaving. 
If he didn’t stay at it, who would or could? 

In the mid-1940’s there were 26,234 
farms in Vermont, but twenty years later 
only 9,247 were left. The average size of 
those jumped from 150 to 273 acres. It 
was the large, mechanized farms that sur- 
vived. The smali ones dropped out or sold 
out. The trend has been going on sińce 
about 1910. 

The famous side-hill farms, on slopes 
so rocky it was hard to set in a fencepost, 
were the first to go. It was this type of 
rugged life on the hill farms which helped 
to reinforce the image of the Vermont 
character. Stewart Holbrook in Yankee 
Exodus called them “flinty of character, 
chary of emotion, careful of money and 
shrewd as can be.” 

One result of this farm decline was the 
drop in the number of acres hayed and in 
pasturage. Nearly a million acres in the 
past twenty years have gone back to brush 
and hardhack — acres of open land which 
were a natural attribute — a juxtaposition 
of light green meadows and darker green 
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woodlands — and a factor in attracting 
people to Vermont. 

Harold Sees was leaving his Vermont 
acres and moving to Canada, and Herman 
Sparrow was coming. Sparrow had coped 
with problems in Northborough, where 
the moos and the bleats of cattle clashed 
with lawn mowers, barking dogs and com- 
plaints of people about the smell of cow 
manure. “People and cows just don’t 
mix,” he says. 

The Sparrows milked a large herd of 
Holsteins and fed them corn. Herman 
Sparrow was active in local politics. He 
was a selectman for nine years. It was a 
very comfortable living. But now, he says, 
it costs $150 to register a tractor which 
must be inspected twice a year. It’s against 
the law to drive around on roads with un- 
covered manure, because it smells. 

And the dogs. . . . 

“Most people want dogs in the suburbs. 
Most take care of them, but there always 
is a stray that will come after the live- 
stock. It’s got so I spent most of my time 
being a public relations man,” Sparrow 
says. “One woman kept calling and com- 
plaining that one of the cows had jumped 
the fence and got into a nearby pond. 
Another complained about the condition 
of the gates. Of course, a cow wallowing 
on someone’s lawn can cause a lot of 
messing. But people are just not trained 
to shut the gates in the suburbs. It’s not 
their naturę. 

“I was virtually inundated by the sub¬ 
urbs,” Sparrow says. “Why, a man can’t 
farm land when it’s worth $1,500 to 
$5,000 an acre. The land’s too expensive. 
My water supply became polluted, too, 
because of effluent from a 70-home de- 
velopment. The State Board of Health 
forbade my cattle from drinking the wa¬ 
ter, and I had to use municipal water.” 

Sparrow now has clean water, running 
free from the spring on the hill where his 
3,000-tree sugar orchard is located. Back 
in Massachusetts, lakes on the farm be¬ 
came choked with weeds and two of the 
farms were put out of commission. There 
was lead and arsenie in the water. 

Sparrow had lingered on in Massachu¬ 
setts. Then came the Interstate Highway 
system. An interchange of the Worcester 
Expressway was built on farm property. 
The land was re-zoned for industrial use 
and the value skyrocketed. 

He hung on until one of the largest 
realtors in the country bought the place. 
“We didn’t want to leave,” says Sparrow. 
The whole process had taken about twelve 
years. 

Phil Sparrow, 33, and David, 19, now 
work full-time on the Sees place. They 


have plans to modernize and lessen the 
work. 

Herm Sparrow and his boys, just before 
the auction, were sugaring. A large bull- 
dozer hauled the sap tank sleds in and out 
of the orchard. Harold Sees, helping them 
boil it down, frequently commented that 
his syrup was lighter and morę maply in 
flavor than most, because the sugarbush 
lay on high ledges with a Southern expo- 
sure. 

The arch was wood-fired. “Make surę 
you put the logs bark side down,” Harold 
advised. “That way the flames can curl 
around the wood. It’s natural to do it that 
way.” The steam poured out of the sugar- 
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Farm equipment, old and new, was 
examined, top and above, by bidders 
and onlookers. Sadly, euen Danny 
Sees’ motorbike, right, was sold. 

house. “Most of the city people who don’t 
get out of their cars cali it smoke. They’re 
just lazy, don’t realize, never been inside. 
Even the photographers make the mis- 
take.” 

The Boston farmer, who had spent 
twenty years combatting suburban sprawi 
and community problems, was taking 
over the operation here. The only major 
event left was the farm machinery sale. 

The day before the auction, it went up 
into the 60’s, and flies hatched for the 
first time of the year. The farm commun- 









ity talked about how planting would be 
about three weeks behind, and how the 
sugaring season was a poor one. Slivers of 
brown earth appeared in the duli white, 
heavy snów on the fields. The Spring run- 
off was starting. 

Harold Sees had delayed getting ready 
for the auction. The day before he had 
walked through the large barn, surveying 
some of the newer equipment — large 
machines with rotors and choppers and 
hoppers — massive machines colored 
red, light green, white, orange 
machines with huge tires carrying names 
like New Holland, International Harvester, 
Ford, Ferguson and Gehl. 


Willis in a red wool sweater and faded 
blue overalls stepped on top of some 
boxes. 

“Folks, I got Spring fever — and Fve 
got to remind you of one thing. Money 
is like manure. It’s no good unless you 
spread it around. And today we are here 
to help Harold Sees. He’s going to Canada 
to farm out West, and he’s leaving next 
week. We’re here to help Harold Sees.” 

First came the home furnishings, the 
“articles too numerous to mention” — 
augers and old tables with legs missing, 
tools, buckets of bolts, wire (barbed, in- 
sulated and bare), burlap bags, mirrors 
for a quarter, a fuli wheelbarrow for a 


tooth jacket as the object of his jokes. The 
man had a large car with New York plates 
and he kept buying such things as broken 
butter churns, milk cans with rusted tops, 
cracked whiffletrees used for horse-drawn 
implements, and an old Peavey. 

“Take that stuff back to New York and 
you'11 make a fortunę,” cried Willis, and 
the crowd roared. The man kept on buy¬ 
ing. 

Vermonters still seem to outnumber 
the visitors at a farm machinery auction, 
especially before planting time. But Willis, 
sensitive to the changes in buying habits, 
aimed for the new market by cal ling the 
implements antiques. 



In the most prominent position stood a 
large, light green monster of a machinę 
called Owatonna , a hay swather that 
could process grass to windrows in just 
one pass. In 1943, this would take three 
passes. It was equipment like the Owaton¬ 
na , which most other Vermont farmers 
could not afford, that had kept Harold 
Sees in operation longer than the others. 

Auctioneer Willis Hicks and his son, 
Arthur, arrived, and by ten o’clock peo- 
ple had started to drift into the barnyard 
to look at the furnishings. 


dollar. On and on it went for several hours. 

During the auction Harold Sees kept 
puttering around the barn looking for 
tools and equipment which he had col- 
lected for the past 27 years. He picked up 
a hay cradle, which looks like a scythe 
but has a basket on the end. It hadn't been 
used for 25 years. “Would anyone buy 
this thing?” he asked one of the auction 
helpers. “You bet,” the man said. And 
later it went for $5. 

In the morning hours Willis Hicks 
seemed to single out a man in a hounds- 


Finally in the afternoon came the ma¬ 
chinery, the feature event. First up was a 
1941 Cadillac (with its transmission in 
the trunk), which went to a young boy for 
$105. A Dodge truck went for $425 “to 
the fellow with colored glasses”; an Allis- 
Chalmers tiller — “Harold Sees bought 
it and kept it just like new,” Willis Hicks 
noticed that Harold wasn't around. 

“Where is Sees?” he asked his son, Ar¬ 
thur. “Hey, Harold, hey Sees - Seige - 
Seej — where is that guy?” Harold had 
gone off up the road. 
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Then came a 1957 International Har- 
vester bulldozer TD9, a big piece of equip- 
ment. Bought new it cost morę than 
$18,000. “Where the heli is the old man?” 
asked Willis, clearly getting frustrated 
now. 

“Now folks, Harold Sees wants his 
money tonight. He can’t bring all this 
stuff with him,” he said, pointing to the 
large dozer. “He’s leaving for Canada. 
But this thing was kept in good repair, 
kept in shape — that’s the way it was with 
Harold Sees.” 

The bidding started at $2,000. Harold 
came back and heard this. His heart must 
have sunk. 

“C’mon boys, you can get $50 an hour 
on top of one of these things. What’11 you 
give? Even a lazy man could pay this off 
in no time.” 

It went for $3,900. And then a Ford 
tractor for $850, a yellow bulldozer for 
$2,200, a 1 936 Mack truck for $26. 

The auctioneer passed through a 1938 
motor, $5; plows, $22.50; seeder, $100; 
a culti-packer, $145; a rock rake for $550; 
a grain mixer and chopper, $500; hay 
baler, $50; manure spreader, $345; spring 
tooth harrow that cleans itself, $240; a 


log scoot, $50; a logging arch, $10; a 
stone boat to elear the fields, $10; a milk 
cooler, 75 cents; a horse-drawn dump 
rake for $7; phosphate thrower for $160; 
side delivery rake for $375; and a horse- 
drawn mowing machinę for $5. 

Willis had to keep yelling for Harold 
to follow him around — to explain the 
intricacies of his own machinery. At one 
point Harold got up on a bulldozer, started 
it and moved it back and forth, dragging 
and plowing, pulling levers and showing 
what the heavy equipment would do. The 
crowd smiled approvingly. 

Toward 4 o’clock Arthur Hicks started 
toward the barn to move a few morę fam- 
ily belongings. There was one moment 
when young Danny Sees started to tighten 
his jaw, as his smali motorbike was being 
sold. 

Lingering. . . . 

The Sees planned to move out in a week. 

It was Spring. Warm weather had vir- 
tually annihilated the snów in the past 
four days. Harold Sees and his family 
would be off to Alberta, out West, some 
2,800 miles away. 

“Why, there’s no tax on buildings, and 


no school tax, and we can raise our grain 
and not buy it from the West,” Harold 
explained. 

Forces beyond your control. . . . 

The Sees planned to raise beef in Al¬ 
berta where the taxes will be $850 on 640 
acres. In East Montpelier the farnTs local 
taxes would be about $3,000. In Massa¬ 
chusetts a couple of years ago taxes on 
Sparrow’s place were closer to $7,000. 
Grain was going up, but Harold would be 
able to grow his own, and not have to do 
chores because he was switching to raising 
beef. 

There was something about it. That 
night the local listers mailed out the new 
property appraisals for the town. It meant 
a 40 percent inerease in taxes for most 
people, because of the new union school. 
Meanwhile the Agriculture Department 
noted that three out of four farms around 
population centers were going to devel- 
opers. But still they were getting calls from 
people interested in farm real estate. 

And there was something about it. The 
best way to describe it was — well — it 
was sort of like what Winter did to Spring 
last year — squeezed it, with a force be¬ 
yond anyone’s control. 



Harold Sees, standing at far right in the crowd, watched Auctioneer Willis Hicks coax bids on an old pair of wheels from city bidders. 
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Homemade crafts offantastic design 
will be on hand again 
this May for 

THE GREAT 
WINOOSKI RIVER 
RAFT RACE 



On timed signal one ojthe smaller rafts is launchedfrom the Rivers bank starting point. 


r-piHE great Winooski River Raft Race, 
1 a flotilla of wildly exotic craft, a!l 
home-built and hand powered, will breast 
the Spring-swollen water of the River 
again this first weekend of May. 

Pictured here by Verner Z. Reed III 
and IV, father and son, are some of the 
happenings of the fourth annual race, put 
on last year by the University of Yermont 
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Craft employing widely varying types oj 
jlotation are carried to or assembled at 
stream-side, above and at right. Dramatic 
start is utider Bolton Falls, aboue. 

Crisis situation at far right somehow 
was surmounted safely. 


Outing Club. The gala if soggy event was 
reported to us by Deborah Spring. 

The forty bizarre vessels starting the 
Raft Race were in both minicraft (crews 
of two or four), and Huck Finn classes. 
The latter carried crews of five, or, in a 
special division, an unlimited number of 
sailors. 

The race, run appropriately on a rainy 
day, started at the foot of Bolton Falls, 
many of the craft being assembled at 
stream-side. The course soon plunged 
down churning rapids. Starting off at timed 
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intervals, contestants then ran through 
quiet stretches for seven miles to the iron 
bridge at Jonesville, the finish. 

AU but six of the starters completed the 
course, the others falling victim to the 
faulty construction or the River’s power. 
The rafts mainly were entered by area col¬ 
lege and school groups. Any mechanical 
propulsion was forbidden, but the winning 
team, a minicraft entered by a UVM fra- 
ternity, negotiated the course in one hour, 
four minutes and thirty seconds. 


Rafit with stabilizing outriggers at left, 
a prizewinner, basically was a watering 
tub Jor cattle. Co-educational craft at 
right rested on barrels, while row galley 
below aimed for speed. At bottorn, the 
finish linę at Jonesville. 
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Though faced by dijjiailt terrain 
and repeated financial crises 
throughout a century oj operation, 

THE ST. JOHNSBURY & LAMOILLE COUNTY RAILROAD 

continues to bridge some oj 
Vermont’s most beautiful countryside 
Story & photographs by David Plowden 



r-|^i he ninety-six miles of single track 
1 of the St. Johnsbury Sc Lakę Cham- 
plain Railroad run on a northwest-south- 
east axis through what is probably the 
most lushly tranąuil and pastorally photo- 
genic countryside of the United States. It 
traverses a land of cows and covered 
bridges, of the green uplands and hi 11- 
slopes that have madę Vermont famous, 
of tali silos and slender church spires, of 
villages with town halls and boards of se- 
lectmen, and its rails span the gentle 
streams and winding turnpikes which il- 
lustrate all the souvenir photographic 
guides to the New England of the storied 
past." 

Lucius Beebe wrote these words thirty- 
four years ago in his book, Mixed Train 
Daily. Today the only noticeable differ- 
ence in this description is that the name 
of the railroad — but not its initials — 
was changed in 1948. The St. Johnsbury 
Sc Lakę Champlain became the St. Johns¬ 
bury Sc Lamoille County when the linę 
underwent one of its numerous changes 
of ownership. 

While the pastorał aspects alluded to 
by Mr. Beebe make the route of the St. 
J. Sc L. C. uniquely picturesque, on the 
other hand they severely handicap its op- 
erations and limit its competitive position 
among its rivals. Levelness is considered 
a basie virtue of proper railroad construc- 
tion. 

Starting at the very town limits of its 
eastern terminus — St. Johnsbury — the 
line's troubles begin with a sweeping 10- 
degree curve and a steady, 19-mile as- 
cent out of the Connecticut watershed to 
the top of Walden Heights. A place on the 
way up called Badger Gap is where, the 
train crew says, ‘if youYe going to get 
stuck, this is where it will happen." And 
here the grade is a stiff 2.10 percent. 

Throughout this section the railroad is 
virtually alone in the woods, coming out 
occasionally to traverse a meadow or 
cross a road. It is the most incongruous 
setting imaginable in which to encounter 
a train. 

The linę itself gives one the impression 
of being morę like a woodland trail than a 
railroad. The forest grows right up to the 


tie ends. It is the only linę I know where 
one can find tri 11 i u m and łupinę growing 
between the rails. To come upon the daily 
train lumbering through the woods, with 
tree branches brushing the tops of the 
swaying box cars, is a strange sight in- 
deed. To ride the freight train itself, 
which ambles along at a maximum of 
10 m.p.h. (and morę often at half that 
speed), provides one with the feeling and 
pleasures of a walk through the wood- 
lands. 

The ascent to Walden Heights takes in 
the neighborhood of two hours. From the 
summit the railroad drops easily down 
the side of the hill into the valley of the 
Lamoille River, the railroad's homeland, 
making a seven-mile digression, a hairpin 
loop, to keep the gradient within reason- 
able limits, doubling back along the val- 
ley at aptly-named Greensboro Bend. 

Down along the fast-moving, trout- 
filled waters of the upper Lamoille, it runs 
through Hardwick, Wolcott and on into 
Morrisville, the railroad's operational 


hub, where all trains originate and ter- 
minate. 

The train starts out for St. Johnsbury in 
the morning, coming back in the after- 
noon. On its return another crew is called 
to take the train over the west end of the 
linę to Swanton, whence it returns in 
time for the St. Johnsbury departure next 
morning. A third crew, called at Morris- 
ville in the morning, handles all the 
switching as far east as Hardwick and 
west to the tale mines at Johnson. 

Just west of Cambridge Junction the 
linę swings sharply northward out of the 
Lamoille Valley, once again climbing, 
only to drop down into the Missisquoi 
Valley past East Fairfield and Sheldon on 
the other side of the divide. 

Today the only contact the St. J. has 
with another railroad (between terminals) 
is at Sheldon Junction. where the Rich- 
ford Branch of the Central Vermont is 
crossed. St. J. trains no longer roli across 
the Missisquoi on what was the railroad’s 
(continued on page 51) 
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Prom atop Walden Heights, right, 
a most improbable and beautiful 
setting for a railroad siding, 
the tracks drop down toward the 
Connecticut Valley, below, nearing 
Joes Pond and West Datwille. 
At left, a freight rumbles 
through the quiet Lamoille 
Valley near Hyde Park. 














At top , rolling westward: a vista oj the Green Mountains tmder Walden Heights ’ summit; aboue, a 
meadow view east ojGreensboro Bend; and at right rumbling beside the Latnoille west ojHardwick. 
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most impressive structure — the 369-foot 
covered bridge. The connection with the 
Central Vermont's main linę now is madę 
by way of Fonda Junction, and this has 
lengthened the total distance between 
terminals to 99.2 miles. 

The St. J. is a “Bridge Linę 1 ’ in morę 
ways than one. Until recently, when the 
management realized the linę could not 
survive unless it could handle huge mod¬ 
ern grain hopper cars and use heavier en- 
gines, trains passed through five covered 
bridges. Today only the one west of Wol- 
cott has survived, and this only by virtue 
of Steel girders. 


Because the St. J. & L.C.’s territory is 
so pastorał, aside from tale at Johnson 
and asbestos picked up at Morrisville, 
very little of the road’s traffic originates 
on the linę. Much of its bread and butter 
always has been bridge traffic, transship- 
ments between other railroads. But betore 
trucks syphoned off the business, an im- 
portant commodity was fluid milk ship- 
ments. 

Although the last passenger train ran 
in 1956, there was an era when through 
Pullmans from the West rolled up the 
Lamoille Valley en route to the East coast. 
Originally the St. J. & L.C. was part of a 


morę grandiose scheme, largely promoted 
by citizens of Portland, Maine and Hor- 
ace Fairbanks, whose St. Johnsbury scalę 
works would be bound to benefit from a 
direct raił connection with the West. 

Thus three separate little lines, called 
the Vermont Division of the Portland & 
Ogdensburg, were chartered by 1867. In 
December of 1869 Thaddeus Fairbanks, 
the ninety-two-year-old inventor of the 
platform scalę, turned the ceremoniał 
first shovelful of dirt at St. Johnsbury, to 
launch the linę. 

Topography and financial difficulties 
(continued on page 54) 
















Memories of times long past slide by the moving train. From trackside 
homeSy this one in Hardwick, generations oj children haue waved to St. 
J. engineers. The stations all are closed now, Johnson s one of the last. 
On a storę in Walden, on sheds at Hardwick are the signs of days past. 
Coal was a major trafie item for the railroadfor many years. 



























































































































The men who have worked for the St. J. & L. C. retain steady affection 
and loyalty to the linę, have had much to do with its continuity. Top to hottom 
left are Engineer Bob Young, Conductor Pat Bushey, Brakeman Danny Scanlon 
and in the caboose Conductor Preston CrandalL Above is Brakeman Joseph 
Rushford and below, Sectionman Ralph Smith. 





































plagued the enterprise, and the linę didn’t 
reach Swanton — 12 miles short of its 
original destination — until 1877. 

Three months later the road fell into 
the first of several receiverships it has un- 
dergone in its history. Reorganized as one 
company in 1880 it finally managed to 
reach Rouse’s Point and its connection to 
Ogdensburg three years later. 

Although not always adhered to, the 
St. J. has not run trains on the Sabbath. 
President Horace Fairbanks adamantly 
forbade it. The naturę of the linę being 
what it was, however, it often was essen- 
tial to send out snowplows or work trains 
to elear the tracks for Monday’s trains. 
At such times Superintendent John S. 
Kendall had to sneak silently out of St. 
Johnsbury. If caught, as happened several 
times, the violators were severely chas- 
tised by Fairbanks himself. 


By 1887 the linę had fallen into the 
hands of the Boston & Maine, and for 
years afterward was considered no morę 
than an unprofitable branch. In 1924 the 
B & M sold it to a group of local busi- 
nessmen, agreeing to guarantee the inter- 
est on its bonds. 

But when the time came in 1944 to re- 
tire the bonds, the money could not be 
raised. Again it went into bankruptcy, to 
be revived as the St. Johnsbury & La- 
moille County. 

From then on the futurę became even 
morę cloudy, and it seemed the only solu- 
tion was to abandon the linę. In fact, sonie 
said it was morę valuable as scrap than 
as an operating railroad. 

In February of 1967, on the verge of 
extinction, the linę was saved by S. M. 
Pinsly, who has madę a career of collec- 
ing smali railroads and re-building them. 


He owns another Vermont short linę, 
the Montpelier & Barre. 

Pinsly’s group has madę a valiant ef- 
fort to bring the railroad back to life and 
to restore the badly-neglected linę. A 
modern shop has been built at Morris- 
ville. The decrepit Diesels (in 1948 the 
line’s first new equipment sińce 1885) 
were replaced by much newer and morę 
powerful units. A herculean effort has 
been mounted to rebuild the neglected 
track and to regain lost bridge traffic, 
which had largely dried up. 

While the St. J. & L.C. is not out of the 
woods (both literally and figuratively), its 
futurę looks much brighter than in pre- 
Pinsly days. In its little morę than a cen- 
tury, the St. J. has survived many trials, 
and, in the words of one of the train crew 
members, “It’s the luckiest railroad in the 
State of Yermont.” 
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Suddenly a train emerges from deep woods at Stewards 
Crossing, east oj Greensboro Bend. Here, as elsewhere on 
the linę, curious cows peer down on the slow-moving cars. 
The linę skirts Danville s cemetery, Jnally reaching its 
eastern terminus at the old St. Johnsbury station, below. 
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Green Mountain 



POST BOY 


Cash customer skiers have been appearing at the ticket counters 
of Vermont ski areas faster than new lift facilities have been 
constructed. Or so it appears, at least for the morę popular de- 
velopments. This Winter, then, to keep the waiting in linę with- 
in tolerable bounds, Stratton Mountain decided to limit the sale 
of tickets to 4,500 skiers a day. Looking back nostalgically to 
the days when Vermont’s white slopes were truły “open,” the 
Postboy expects next to see reserved tickets and scalpers abound- 
ing. 

Fine old cast iron stoves in good condition, Janet Greene’s Win¬ 
ter issue article indicates, are a cherished rarity these days. Try 
advertising in local weeklies for one, she advises, and check 
plumbers, particularly in northeastern Vermont. She notes also 
that a wood-burning kitchen rangę (capable of coal or oil use 
also) still is marketed by the Portland Stove Foundry Company, 
Box 59, Sterling Junction, Mass. Their “Queen Atlantic” model 
retails for a very substantial $608, according to The Last Whole 
Earth Catalogue. 

In “Steam Corning Out the Vent,” which starts on page 19 of 
this issue, readers may notę the word “hoost,” and assume it is 
a typographical error. Author Noel Perrin is merely exercising 
editorial license, however, and here has coined a new word. It 
is a merging of the words “hoist” and “boost.” Dictionary re- 
visionists please copy. 

Non-Vermont readers may not be aware that our country an- 
cestors in the old days depended upon their root cellars to carry 
them through the Winter season. These were stone and earth 
dugouts — often built into a handy hillside near the kitchen 
door. Here, dry and cool yet just above freezing, the autumn’s 
garden harvest of root vegetables were kept and used until 
Spring — the potatoes, turnips, beets, carrots and the like. 

Now the St. Albans Leader reports a return of the old custom. 
Franklin County people with gardens but who live in mobile 
homes or in slab-floored ranch homes are finding the old cellars 
useful again. 

Historical landmarks have a habit of disappearing over the years, 
but it’s a contrary situation with Vermont’s trove of bells madę 
by Paul Revere. Writing on the subject for Vermont Life in 
1957, Edward and Evelyn Stickney reported six such bells here. 
But then a seventh subseąuently turned up at Saxtons River, an 
eighth later in a Montpelier church, and now Stephen R. Morse 
has located a ninth Revere beli in the Congregational church at 
Williamstown. 

Leading U.S. cross-country ski exponent John Caldwell of Put- 
ney, and his wife Hester, have something extra to be proud of 
this year. Members of the U.S.E.A.S.A. training squad are four 
young Caldwells, one girl and three boys. This is the reverse 


ratio of Vermont’s famed downhill ski family, the Cochrans of 
Richmond, three girls and a boy — all on the U.S. Olympic 
team this year. 

It used to be that you had a bargain when you bought Vermont 
land that included a “lease” or “glebe” lot or two. Likely you 
paid as much for these lands, but you weren’t taxed on them. 
Instead you paid $3 or so each year to the town, the Episcopal 
church or the University of Vermont. 

But these bonanza days are over, buyers are warned. The 
towns now tax these lease or glebe lots just like any other prop- 
erty. In fact owning one now may be a liability, if it turns out 
that, instead of continuing “as long as grass shall grow and water 
run,” these leases actually are about to expire. Sometimes it 
turns out they are term leases, and when they expire the ancient 
owning agency may not be inclined to renew the rental terms at 
all. 



Portnoy at Dorset—Richard Benjamin and Karen Blach. bonenti 


Even in Vermont mores change in time, to judge from two cine- 
matic episodes. Just a few years back when the questionabIe Pey- 
ton Place was planned for Woodstock, townspeople sent the 
filming crew packing. But last summer hardly a ripple was de- 
tected by The Bennington Banner when sections of the some- 
what gamey Portnoy's Complaint were enacted for the cameras 
in front of Dorset’s yillage green. 


According to a report from Rupert last September, telephone 
linesman Louis Lorenzo, working atop a pole in a remote sec- 
tion of town, happened to glance down and was startled to find 
he had an audience to his work. A large black bear was stand- 
ing below, apparently interested enough to climb up for a closer 
look. 

Lorenzo plugged into a linę quickly to his headquarters in 
Manchester and asked for aid. The bear’s curiosity lagged, how- 
ever, and before help arrived he had wandered off, presumably 
to the nearby, fabled Beartown area of Sandgate. 

Long-cherished pride in Vermont’s mapie sugar eminence was 
badly damaged last year when Vermont’s Commissioner of 
Agriculture Edward R. Eurich admitted to the press that as 
much as 75 per cent of New York-made mapie syrup comes 
into Vermont in bulk and here is processed and packed as candy 
or is canned as syrup, then to be returned to outside-Vermont 
retail outlets where it is sold as Vermont mapie products. 

Another substantial part of New York’s mapie production is 
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used in Vermont as well, Eurich stated, to make the blends of 
maple/cane syrup and maple/corn syrup which are packaged 
here. 

As far as the Postboy can determined, however, "Pure Ver- 
mont Mapie Syrup” which is sold in Vermont, by law is just 
that. 

Perhaps not well known to some Yermont Life readers is the un- 
usual Vermont Academy of Arts & Sciences. This privately op- 
erated and financed group, now in its seventh year, was founded 
"to encourage Vermonters to participate morę widely and inten- 
sively in the arts, humanities and Sciences — to make the values 
in these fields morę accessible, and to stimulate achievement in 
these areas.” 

The Academy holds periodic, all-day seminar meetings 
around the State to discuss specific topics of interest. Intercol- 
legiate Student Symposia also are held each year at various col¬ 
lege campuses. The Academy also has published so far eight 
"Occasional Papers” whose widely varied subject content has 
included: "Water-courses & Indian Population,” "Environment 
& the Ecologist,” "Vision and Choice for Vermont,” “Robert 
FrosLs Concept of Place,” “Early Vermont State Government,” 
"The Changing Landscape and Vermont,” "History of Educa- 
tion in Vermont,” "The Anti-Masonic Crusade in Vermont,” 
and "Poetry of the North American Indians.” 

Readers interested in membership or in the Academy’s pub- 
lications may write to the VAAS at P.O. Box 175, Montpelier, 
Vermont. 

Land Taxes — Newspapers at opposite sides of the State last 
Fali succinctly summed up the disastrous tax dilemma now 
facing the Vermont Legislature: 

"For some years, sińce the land boom started, it has become 
elear that our farmers, lumbermen and smali resident landown- 
ers are faced with an intolerable situation. They must either sell 
their wild land to developers or pay taxes on it which they can 
no longer afford.” So writes George B. Gordon in the Brattle- 
boro Re for mer. 

"Anyone who has bought land, built on it or held it over morę 
than a few years knows that wild acres used for growing timber 
(or deer) won’t produce much annual income. Ele will also learn 
to his sorrow that most of our steep, rocky hillside land is very 
Iow grade building property. As for farmers, they have usually 
solved their problems by simply throwing in the towel, and 
selling out to developers.” 

"The root of the issue is what is called ‘Fair Market Value,’ ” 
writes H. Ward Bedford in the Addison Independent. ‘‘The law 
says that listers should use fair market value as the basis for ap- 
praisal. A method of arriving at fair market value widely used 
and generally accepted is what comparable property is actually 
being sold for. 

"It works out like this. A sumnier camp for boys and girls 
might be located on Lakę Champlain. It has been in business for 
a generation or morę. It probably occupies a fairly large acreage 
with plenty of water front. It is open 60 days out of the year. 

"The new appraisal comes along and says that comparable 
locations are being sold for house lot subdivisions. Therefore, 
fair market value for the summer camp location is several hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. Obviously, the summer camp goes 
down the drain. . . . 

"The numbers and kinds of people who are being adversely 
affected by fair market value appraisals are not just a few. . . . 
Pathetic stories of folks right here in Addison County who are 
being forced from their homes by fair market value appraisals 
tug at the heartstrings.” 


"Our present system of land assessment and land taxation,” 
George Gordon States, "definitely loads the dice against those of 
us who live in Vermont, or want to farm the land or to hołd 
land for timber growing and gamę production purposes.” 

Several alternative taxing systems are outlined by Gordon and 
Bedford, who then turn their eyes toward Montpelier. 

"At the ratę Vermont is being bought up by out-of-staters, a 
Vermonter cannot afford to stay here,” Bedford warns. "Time is 
running out.” 

Warns Gordon: "Either we shall do a lot of thinking and 
come up with some immediate action, or the ‘Vermont way of 
living’ will within a few short years become just another tale 
told at futurę firesides by strangers.” 

On the following three pages are presented the mouthwatering 
outeome of a foreign quest by Food Editor Frank Lieberman, 
who last year researched Old England for the origins of some of 
our traditional Vermont recipes. The several dishes pictured (over- 
leaf) in color are identified in the diagram below. 


PHOTO KEY 

(See page 59) 

1. Steak & Kidney Pie 2. Apple Tart 3. Gingerbread 
4. Pork & Apple Pie 5. Cornish Pasty 6. Surrey Churdle 
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Our sleuthing chej in Pomfret 
reports sonie misses, some real hits 
in his search for our British 

CULIH^HT ^HCESTORS 

by Frank Lieberman 
Photograph by Hanson Carroll 


A lmost anyone in the English speaking world knows that 
* Sherlock Holmes wore a plaid deer-stalker cap. Our friend 
in Pomfret says all proper British detectives do. So when he de- 
cided to go in for a bit of British detection himself he wrote off 
to London for just such a cap, and when it arrived late in April 
he and his good lady set off for England, planning to tracę some 
of the “ancestor dishes” of traditional Vermont farę. 

Naturally enough he started with baked beans. Absolutely no 
luck. Oh, the British eat them like mad. But out of cans (“tins”) 
and cold as often as not. Near as our friend could make out they 
consider the Baked Bean a product of Boston, U.S.A. Also Brown 
Bread. No luck with chowders, either. They seem to be indige- 
nous to New England. Hash? Weil, up north of the Yorkshire 
moors, near the old Roman wali, our friends enjoyed a dish that 
goes by the mysterious name of Pan Haggerty which was pretty 
close to a hash. Sliced potatoes, onions and cheddar cheese were 
layered in a buttered pan, fried fairly slowly for about 25 min- 
utes and then run under the broiler to brown. Not quite hash, 
but close to it and very good, too. 

However, in the course of a four weeks’ drive around the 
country they realized that in one gastronomical area they had 
succeeded in reaching Mecca, discovered Eldorado and had 
found the Mother Lode, at last. 

England is Pie Country! Our friend says there is no part that 
doesn’t have its own special pie, tart or pasty. Some are remark- 
able for their lasting powers, staying with the innocent con- 
sumer for days. Some are indifferent, but most are delicious. 

Our friends had their first memorable pie in the King’s Arms, 
a smali pub (short for public house) on the edge of London. 
They’ve been dispensing food and drink in this pleasant atmo- 
sphere for the past couple of hundred years, and the hot steak 
and kidney pie which is served at lunch time is a favored dish. 

STEAK AND KIDNEY PIE 

1 Ib. lean round steak 1 smali onion, chopped 

Vi Ib. beef kidneys 1 Tbspn. chopped parsley 

V 2 cup stock or bouillon fluky pastry (see p. 60) 

SET OVEN AT 400° 

Trim and cut steak in smali pieces. Skin, core and chop kidneys. 
Lightly brown meat, kidneys and onion in frying pan, sprinkle 
with flour and parsley, mix well, then add the stock. Season to 
taste, bring to the boil, cover it and reduce heat to a gentle sim- 
mer and cook for \ Vi hours or until tender. Correct seasoning, 
transfer to a standard 9-inch pie pan and allow to cool. 

Roli out enough pastry for a top, moisten the edges of the pan 
and cover with the pastry. Trim it so as to have a little extra 
pastry at the edge to make a fluting. Put three smali vents in the 
crust, brush it with milk or beaten egg and bakę about 45 min- 
utes or until golden brown. 

From the London area our friends drove to Windsor Castle, 
to Oxford, Blenheim Pałace, and on to Banbury. There’s no 


cross there; it was destroyed by the Pilgrims in 1610, and no 
fair lady upon a white horse, either. Nevertheless it was in Ban¬ 
bury that our friends found their first genuine “ancestor." Ac- 
cording to the menu it was a Latticed Apple Tart but to our 
friends it was Vermont Apple Pie with a sweetened crust, which 
they found delicious. 

BANBURY APPLE TART 

6 tart appies (approx.) cinnamon 

granulated sugar rich short crust (p. 60) 

SET OVEN AT 450° 

Roli out pastry to Ls-inch thick. There should be enough to linę 
the bottom of a 9-inch pie pan and half again as much for a 
woven top. Peel, core and slice apples. Put them in the pan in 
layers sprinkled with cinnamon and sugar to taste. Let the ap¬ 
ples mound up, cut the remaining pastry into half-inch strips 
and weave them across the top of the pie. Brush pastry with 
beaten egg white, dust with morę cinnamon and sugar and bakę 
in hot oven 15 minutes, then lower heat to 350° and bakę an 
additional 25 minutes. Serve cool with heavy cream. 

A hundred miles or so to the northeast lies Boston, a smali 
commercial seaport known mainly for the uncommonly tali 
tower of St. Botolph’s church. It is 290 feet high and with true 
British understatement is called the Boston Stump. Our friend 
was mightily impressed, but what he liked best was a dish known 
there as 


BOSTON APPLE PUDDING 

3 cups applesauce 2 egg yolks 

2 oz. gran. sugar 1 egg white 

Vi tspn. ground cinnamon 1 stick butter 

Vą tspn. ground clove grated rind & juice Vi lemon 

rich short crust 
SET OVEN AT 350° 


Season applesauce to taste with cinnamon and clove and grated 
lemon rind. Mix in the butter, sugar, eggs and lemon juice to 
make a smooth filling. 

Linę a 9-inch pie pan with rich short crust, iiute edges, fili 
with the apple mixture and bakę 40 minutes. Serve cool. 


Our friends drove north from Boston, over the wild Yorkshire 
moors, through the Wensleydale and into the Lakę District. 
There, in a charming town near Lakę Windermere they found 
an old friend in a new guise. It was called 


GRASMERE GINGERBREAD 


8 oz. flour by weight 
3 oz. gran. sugar 
3 Tbspn. ground ginger 
2 oz. chopped walnuts 
2 egg yolks 

2 Tbspn. black molasses 


5 oz. butter (\ l A sticks) 
l A tspn. baking powder 
1 lemon rind grated 
1 tspn. vanilla extract 
preserved ginger 
slivered almonds 


SET OYEN AT 300 


Mix everything except preserved ginger and almonds in a bowl, 
then roli out, or pat out with hands, on greased heavy foil to an 
oblong V^-inch thick. Cut in half, brush top of first half with 
milk and sprinkle with chopped preserved ginger. Put second 
half on top of first, brush with milk, press in slivered almonds 
and sprinkle with granulated sugar. Lift onto baking sheet, place 
in middle of oven and bakę about 30 minutes. Cut into squares 
while still warm. 


Travelling south through the countryside, away from the 
huge Midland industrial areas, our friends found the country 
farę was very good. (continued on page 60) 
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In a five-hundred-year-old Shropshire inn they had an outstand- 
ing cold jellied pork and apple pie and were fortunate to get a 
recipe for it as well. 


SHROPSHIRE PORK AND APPLE PIE 

3 Ibs. lean pork , diced 1 Vi cups strong stock or 

2 tart apples, peeled bouillon mixed with 

cored and shredded I Tbspn. (1 pckt.) gelatine 

hot water crust (beIow) 

SET OVEN AT 350° 

Roli out pastry just a little less than 14-inch thick. Use two- 
thirds of it to linę a greased and floured 8-inch spring form pan, 
2-inches deep. Since the sides are straight up and down you will 
have to cut gores to make it fit. Dampen the edges of the gores 
and press firmly together. Put in alternating layers of pork and 
apple, seasoning with salt, pepper and a light touch of dried 
thyme. Moisten with 3 Tbspn. of the stock. 

Roli out remaining dough, again a little thicker than normal, 
dampen edges of both pie and top crust and cover the pie, press- 
ing firmly to join. Trim excess crust and flute with fingers. Deco- 
rate top with leaves cut from pastry trimmings. Moisten before 
putting on crust. Make four vent holes in crust between leaves 
and brush top with beaten egg. 

Bakę in center of oven for 2 Vi hours. Let pie cool until com- 
fortable to the hand, then fili vents with gelatine stock. It must 
fili right to the top so as to surround the pork when the stock 
sets. Let the pie cool thoroughly before serving; this can take 
the better part of a day. The famous Melton Mowbray pies are 
similar to this but chopped onion is used in place of the apple. 

From Shropshire our friends followed the river Wye to the 
delightful Georgian city of Bath. To the west is Cheddar, where 
the cheese comes from. Like its Vermont namesake, the original 
is madę in different degrees of sturdiness. Our friend says he’d be 
hard put to distinguish between theirs and ours. 

They went to Cornwall through Dorset and Devonshire and 
report that Devon is very like Vermont. 

It's also great apple country, where there’s nothing morę deli- 
cious than a cool mug of cider straight from the wood. It's known 
there as “scrumpy” and is a fine accompaniment for 


DEVONSHIRE 

1 Vi to 2 Ibs. rabbit (orfrying 
chicken), jointed 
2 onions , sliced 
2 medium carrots, sliced 


RABBIT PIE 

6 strips half-cooked bacon 
4 Tbspn. dry hard cider or 
2 Tbspn. dry w hi te winę plus 
2 Tbspn. dry vermouth 


Wash rabbit, dry it and toss in seasoned flour. Linę a greased 
casserole with the sliced onion and carrots, season with salt and 
pepper. Lay the meat on the vegetables, cover with bacon strips 
and moisten with cider or winę. 


TOPPING 

6 oz. bread crumbs by wt. 2 Tbspn. chopped fresh 
4 oz. but ter t ar r agon and thyme OR 

2 onions, chopped 1 tspn. dried herbs 

1 egg beaten with 2 Tbspn. milk 
SET OVEN AT 350° 

Mix all ingredients in bowl, adding a little morę milk if necessary 
to make a moist but not soggy mixture. Cover rabbit with top- 
ping, smoothing down evenly with your hand. 

Cover casserole and bakę in middle of oven 2 hours, then 
remove cover and bakę 15 minutes morę to brown topping. 


lo the west of Devon lies Cornwall, a land of peaceful fields 
and picturesque fishing villages along its craggy coast. At a Cor- 
nish tea our friends came on yet another familiar dish, the orig¬ 
inal of our turnovers, called “Pasties” (from the Old French 


pastee, now pate). Days later, in Surrey, our friends found an 
open, three-cornered version of the pasty known as a Churdle. 

CORNISH PASTIES 

Vi Ib. lean steak 1 smali onion 

Va Ib. potato, peeled short crust pastry (be Iow) 

SET OVEN AT 450° 

Chop steak, raw potato and onion finely, mix with salt, pepper 
and 1 Tbspn. water. Roli crust out to !/s-inch thickness, cut 
rounds using a saucer. Put a heaping tablespoonful of the filiing 
on half of each pastry round, moisten the edges with water and 
fold in half to cover the mixture. Crimp the edges of the pasties 
with a fork to seal, and puncture the top with fork three times. 
Glaze with egg or milk if you wish, and bakę in hot oven 15 
minutes, then reduce heat to 350° and bakę 40 minutes morę. 

Our friends complimented the lady who madę the pasties and. 
sińce they were by the sea, asked if she ever madę fish pasties? 

“Fish pasties?” she said, “no, I don't make fish pasties, but 
then Fm not much of a fishy 'and. . . .” 

There are four basie pastries used in the recipes. If the quan- 
tities seem a bit odd our friend asks that you bear in mind that 
these are translations from the British. Plain flour is used in all 
cases, fats are used at room temperaturę. 

SHORT CRUST 

134 cups flour 4 Tbspn. butter ( l /z stick) 

Va tspn. salt 4 Tbspn. lard or Crisco 

3 Tbspn. cold water , approx. 

Mix salt and flour in bowl, then cut fats in with a knife. Rub 
the fats into the flour with fingers until it looks like coarse bread- 
crumbs. Gradually add water, mixing first with the knife, then 
with the fingers to make a firm but pliable dough. Knead lightly 
on a floured board until smooth and free from cracks. 


RICH SHORT CRUST 

134 cups flour 2 heaping tspn. gran. sugar 

Va tspn. salt 1 egg yolk 

4 oz. butter Wi Tbspn. cold water 

Follow the recipe for short crust, adding sugar at the bread 
crumb stage, (for non-sweet dishes leave out sugar). Then mix 
the egg yolk with 1 Tbspn. cold water and work it into the flour 
with fingers to make a firm dough. Add a little morę cold water 
if necessary. Knead dough lightly until it is quite smooth. 


FLAKY PASTRY 

134 cups flour 6 oz. lard or Crisco 

6 oz. butter l l 3 cup cold water 

Mix salt and flour in bowl, then rub half the butter into the flour. 
Add just enough cold water to mix to rolling consistency, knead 
until smooth and roli out to an oblong l A inch thick. Dot 36 of 
the oblong with half the lard in smali pieces. Fold twice. 





Turn the pastry at right angles, seal the open ends and rib it 
gently by pressing down with splayed fingers to give a corru- 
gated effect. This helps the pastry in rising. Repeat the process 
twice, first using butter, then lard. If during this the pastry be- 
gins to feel soft and sticky, chill it 20 or 30 minutes before finał 
rolling out. Chill again for 10 or 15 minutes before using. 


HOT WATER CRUST FOR MEAT PIES 

2 Vi cups flour 4 oz. lard or Crisco 

l /i tspn. salt 5 oz. water 

Mix flour and salt in bowl. Boil the fat in the water, then mix into 
the flour, stirring until cool enough to knead. Work it to a 
smooth dough, cover and let stand in a warm place half an hour, 
knead it again and use while still warm. zOo 
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A sparkling new classic 

proudly presented by Yermont Life 


“This bock isabout building 
asugarhouseand ma king mapie 
syrup ina smali Yermont 
town, ” says theauthor. “It 
is written inconscious 
admiration oj Henry Daind 
Thoreau - not that Thoreau ever 
did any sugaring. But Thoreau 
liked toseehow little money 
it ispossible to spend, and 
still do whatyou want." 
Amateur Sugar Maker, 
published with The Unioersity 
Press of New England, is 
illustrated by Robert MacLean, 
designed by Frank Lieberman 
andproduced by The Yermont 
Printing Co., Brattleboro. 




TheAuthor, Noel Perrin, isaprofessor oj 
Englishat Dartmouth College. His horne 
a nd h is smali mapie operation a re located 
in Thetford. His essays and articles have 
appeared in many magazines, hereandabroad, 
including Vermont Life, The NewYorker, 
Harper’s, Vogue and Punch. Otherbooks 
are A Passport Secretly Green (1961) and 
Dr. Bowdler’s Legacy (1969). Copiesof 
Amateur Sugar Maker may beorderedhere 
(orderform elsewhere in this issue), 
orfrom bookstores. 



















